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The Best Books at a how Price 


In other words 


Ten Books for the Price of One 


That you get in the 


Humboldt Library of Science 


Which is the only publication of its kind, the only one containing popular scientific works at 
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~ Important American Books. 


John Fiske. 


The Discovery of America, with some account of 
Ancient Amer:ca and the Spanish Conquest. With a 
steel portrait of Mr. Fiske, reproductions of many old 
Maps, several Modern Maps, Fac-similes, and other 
Illustrations, 2 vols. Crown Svo, gilt top, $4.00; 
half calf, $6.50, 


The American Revolution, With a new portrait of 
Washington, hitherto unpublished, and Maps, 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00; half calf, $6.50. 


The Critical Period of American History, 1783-1789. 
With Maps, Notes, etc. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


The Beginnings of New England; or, the Puritan 
Theocracy in its Relations to Civil and Religious Liberty. 
Crown 8vo, gilc top, $2.00. 


The War of Independence, With Maps. 


Civil Government in the‘ United States, Considered 
with Some Reference to Its Origins, 12mo, $1.00 net. 


A History of the United States for Schools, Fully 
illustwated, 12mo, $1.00 net. 

“The reader may turn over these volumes with full assurance of 
aith for a fresh rehearsal of the old facts, which no time can stale, and 
for new views of those old facts, according to the larger frame-work of 
ideas in which they can now be set by the master of a captivating style 
and an expert in historical philosophy.”"—New York Evening Post. 


American Statesmen. 


Biographies of men famous in the Political History of 
the United States. Each volume, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25; 
half morocco, $2.50. 


John Quincy Adams. By Joun T. Morsk, JR, 
Alexander Hamilton. By H. Casor Lonpce. 
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Andrew Jackson. By W. G. SUMNER. 

John Randolph. By HENRY ADAMs. 

James Monroe. By D. C. GILMAN. 

Thomas Jefferson. By J. T, MorsE, JR. 
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John Adams. By J. T. Morsg, Jr. 

John Marshall. By ALLAN B. MAGRUDER. 
Samuel Adams. By JAMES K. HosMER. 

Thomas H. Benton. By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Henry Clay. (2 vols.) By Cari ScHurz. 
Patrick Henry. By Moses Coit TYLER. 
Gouverneur Morris. By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Martin Van Buren. By EDWARD M. SHEPARD. 
George Washington. (2 vols.) By H.C. Lopce, 
Benjamin Franklin. By J. T. MorsE, Jr. 

John Jay. By GEORGE PELLEW. 

Lewis Cass. By ANDREW C. MCLAUGHLIN. 
Abraham Lincoln. (2 vols.) By J. T. MorsE, Jr. 


“« The series is doing an immense service to the reading public and 
to the cause of history in bringing foith adequate though brief records 
of the lives of eminent men of whom the general knowledge has 
become vague, erroneous, or traditional,’’"—New York Times. 

“«It seems to us avery valuable series. It furnishes a history of 
American politics in the attractive and impressive form of biography.”’ 
—Prof. Go.pwin Situ in the Nineteenth Century. 
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American Men of Letters. 


Biographies of distinguished American Authors. Edit- 
ed by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. Each volume, with 
Portrait, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25; half morocco, $2.50. 

Washington Irving. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 

Noah Webster. By Horace E, Scupper, 

Henry D. Thoreau. By FRANK B. SANBORN. 

George Ripley. By O. B, FROTHINGHAM. 

J. Fenimore Cooper. By T. R. Lounsbury. 

Margaret Fuller Ossoli. By T. W. HiGGInson. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. By O. W. HOLMes. 

Edgar Allan Poe. By Georce E. Woopperry. 

Nathaniel Parker Willis. By Henry A. BEERs. 

Benjamin Franklin. By Joun B. MCMastTer. 

William Cullen Bryant. By JoHN BiGELow. 

William Gilmore Simms. By WILLIAM P. TRENT. 

George William Curtis. By EDWARD Cary, 

Bayard Taylor. By A. H. SMYTH. 

** These volumes are very valuable and full of interest. They un 
doubtedly will do much to encourage an interest in American litera- 


ture, and to stimulate a desire to know about it and its authors.’’— 
GeorGe Wixuts Cooks, 


American Commonwealths. 


A series of volumes on such States of the Union as 
have a striking political, social, or economical history. 
Edited by Horace E, Scupper. With Maps and 
Indexes. Each volume, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Virginia. 
Oregon. 
Maryland. 
Kentucky. 
Michigan. 


By JoHN EsTEN COOKE, 
By WILLIAM BARROWS. 
By WILLIAM HAND BRowne. 
By NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER. 
By THomas M. Coo.ey. 
Kansas. By LevergTT W. SPRING, 
California. By Jos1aH Royce. 
New York. By ExLiis H. Roserts, (2 vols.) 
Connecticut. By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, 
Missouri. By LUCIEN CARR. 
Indiana. By J, P. DUNN, JR. 
Ohio. By Rurus Kino, 
Vermont. By ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. 
‘The books are not mere State Histories : they are something much 
more and very much better thanthat. They are attempts to embody 
what is most distinct and peculiar in the political life and history of 


each State, and to show how that has contributed to the development 
of the whole.”,—Garorce Wiis Cooke. 


American Religious Leaders. 


Biographies of men who have had great influence on 
Religious Thought and Life in the United States. Each 
volume, uniform, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Jonathan Edwards. By Pror. A. V. G. ALLEN. 

Wilbur Fiske. By PRor. GEORGE PRENTICE. 

Dr. Muhlenberg. By Rev. W. W. NewTon. 

Francis Wayland, By Pror. JAMes O. Murray. 
Charles G, Finney. By Pror. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 
Mark Hopkins, By PRES. FRANKLIN CARTER. 

Henry Boynton Smith. By Pror. L. F. STEARNS, 

“« They will be of immense service, not only to ministers and Sunday 
school ‘Teachers, but to men of affairs, to all thoughtful women, and to 
the young whose opinions are just forming, and who ought to know 
how the leading thinkers of this country have contributed of their 


efforts to make the popular conception of religion what it is to-day,’’— 
Boston Beacon, 
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Life and Education. 


Tue recent order of President Cleveland for 
the reclassification of the Civil Service affords 
an occasion for reviewing the progress of a 
notable reform movement. 

As far back as 1853 Congress passed an act 
permitting the President to hold examinations 
to determine the fitness of applicants for cer- 


tain offices. Civil Service bills were intro- 
duced by Senator Charles Sumner in 1864, 
by Representative Thomas A. Jenks in 1865, 
and by Senator Carl Schurz in 1869. In 
1871 another bill was passed authorizing the 


President to prescribe regulations for the ad- 
mission of persons into the Civil Service of 
the United States ‘‘and to employ suitable 
persons to conduct such inquiries, ete.’’ At 
the same time a small sum of money was 
appropriated for the purposes of the bill, but 
succeeding Congresses made no further pro- 
vision for carrying the law into effect. The 
present law, known as the Pendleton Bill, 
was introduced December 15, 1880, in the 
Forty-sixth Congress, in which it excited so 
little attention that it was not even reported 
by the committee to which it was referred. 
This Congress expired on the fourth of March, 
1881, when Garfield took his seat as President. 
Shortly after came the quarrel over the 
appointment of a collector for the port of New 
York. Senator Conkling and his ‘‘ me too’’ 
Platt, backed by Vice-President Arthur, 
wished to name the appointee, in accordance 
with the usage which gave Senators control of 
patronage in their States. This prerogative 
was resisted by the President and Mr. Blaine. 
On the sixteenth of May, Conkling and Platt 
resigned their seats in the Senate, expecting 
vindication from a re-election by the New York 
Legislature. On the second of July, Garfield 
was shot and Guiteau is reported to have said : 
‘“‘T am a Stalwart and now Arthur will be 
President.’’ Millerand Lapham were electedas 
Senators from New York, on July 22. The 
Forty-seventh Congress met in December, 
1881, and the Pendleton Bill was immediately 
reintroduced. When the bill was called up 
Mr. Pendleton said in the course of his 
remarks: ‘‘ Instinctively the people without 
distinction of party traced the source and 
significance of Guiteau’s act. They found it 
in our system of administration. Their intel- 
ligence was made keenly active. Their 
conscience was awakened. Their sensibility 
was touched. It needs but little guidance to 
lead them to the determination by law and by 
a public opinion stronger than law to destroy 
this office giving and office seeking system. 
That system is the real assassin of Garfield. 
The President in his delirium 
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exclaimed in a time of agony: ‘Do tell that 
crowd of office seekers I cannot see them 
to-day—I am so sick.’ ’’ 

The bill went through committee and was 
reported, but Congress adjourned before a 
vote was taken. In the November election 
of 1882, the people of New York took occasion 
to repudiate the pretensions of Conkling and 
Platt. Judge Folger, an unexceptionable 
candidate for Governor, was rejected by an 
immense vote because he was the creature 
of the Conkling-Platt machine. Congress met 
again in December, 1882, and on the twenty- 
seventh of that month the Senate passed the 
Pendleton Bill, and eight days later the House 
passed it. The bill was signed by Arthur, who, 
in accordance with its provisions, appointed a 
commission, which, with the concurrence of 
the President, proceeded to classify the service, 
and placed something less than 14,000 places 
under the operation of the law. In the 
remainder of Arthur’s administration but a 
few hundred more places were added to the 
classified lists. During the first administra- 
tion of President Cleveland the additions 
amounted to 7259; Harrison added 8690; and 
Cleveland, up to the first of May, 1896, had 
added 12,744. On the sixth of last month 
President Cleveland gave his approval to a 
new regulation putting 29,399 more places 
under the protection of the Civil Service rules, 
and a few days later he added most of the 
appointments in connection with the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission. Cabinet officers, 
notably Secretary Tracy, have also availed 
themselves of the rules so that the grand 
total of protected places is now over 85,000 
out of about 200,000. As there are 70,000 
fourth class postmasters and about 20,000 
government laborers, it will be seen that in 
thirteen years by far the greater part of the 
places in the Civil Service of the general 
government, which are not of the two classes 
mentioned, have been taken out of politics, 
and become the reward of fitness and merit. 
New legislation is necessary for the application 
of the Civil Service rules to employments in 
the Department of Justice, and there is need 
of new legislation or new rules in the case of 
the places filled by the Senate and House. 

Not the least important of the recent changes 
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in connection with the National Civil Service 
is the codification of the Civil Service rules. 
Commissioner Rice said in a speech delivered 
March 20: ‘At present there are separate 
sets of rules for the departmental service, the 
postal service, the customs service, the rail- 
way mail service, the Indian service, the 


internal revenue service, and the government 
printing office service.’ By the order of 
May 6, one set of rules is substituted for all 
those enumerated above. Instead of 70 rules 
there are about 12; instead of 290 sections, 
about 67 ; instead of 42 printed pages, about 9. 
The service is now divided into the following 
branches : the departmental, the custom house, 
the post office, the government printing house 
and the internal revenue services. 


’ 


WueEN some plan is adopted for applying 
the Civil Service rules to the fourth class 
post offices, we shall have an opportunity to 
see how far the loss of federal patronage will 
influence the character of congressmen. But 
not much improvement in the quality of the 
men sent to Washington can be expected 
until the patronage of state and municipal 
governments is also taken from the politicians. 
The patronage of a local government is the 
raison d'etre of the boss, who, as the manager 
of primaries, conventions and elections, nomi- 
nates and elects congressmen as well as coun- 
cilmen. The friends of asound civil service may 
well find encouragement in what has been ac- 
complished for the service of the United States, 
but the harder task yet remains, and all good 
citizens should brace themselves anew for the 
long struggle that awaits us before the local 
politician is made to surrender his most 
effective means of control. A man was once 
heard to say that he considered Senator Quay, 
of Pennsylvania, the best citizen in the United 
States. Whatever claims to this distinction 
are to be found in Mr. Quay’s past history, 
he certainly will give occasion for thanksgiving 
if he succeeds in squelching the rebel, Martin, 
by inducing the passage of a civil service reform 
measure which will limit the patronage of 
leaders in the cities of Pennsylvania. Such a 
bill has been prepared by a sub-committee of 
the Republican State Committee, of which 
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Mr. Silas W. Pettit is chairman. It was pre- 
sented, with other bills inimical to the power 
of local bosses, to the State Convention and 
formally approved by that body. There are 
those to whom Pennsylvania politics have 
been a cause of sadness, as there are those to 
whom Mr. Quay appeals as a model of civic 
virtue. To both classes the proposed reforms 
will be most welcome, and it is touching to 
think of two sets of people once so far apart 
now united by a common purpose and ready 
to stand together for the good of the common- 
wealth and the reproof of Martin and his 
kind. If the next legislature carries out the 
reform program, our young men may live to 
see order and justice in the civil service of 
state and city as well as in that of the nation. 


DvurinG the academic year of 1895-96 one 
hundred and four courses have been delivered 
under the auspices of the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching. 
Of these forty-two have been financially suc- 
cessful, twenty have had deficits, six have 
been free, and thirty-six have not been re- 
ported. In many cases the deficits have been 
met by a guarantee fund to which members of 
the Local Committees or persons attending 
the lectures have contributed. The total at- 
tendance on courses has been between 15,000 
and 20,000 persons, and the attendance at all 
lectures has been about 115,000. It is inter- 
esting to report that there has been an increase 
in the number of free lectures and lectures to 
artisans. Ten courses have been given to 
working men, seven in Civics, two in Ameri- 
can History and onein English History. One 
course in English History has been given to 
colored people in Philadelphia. 

These statistics tell of a large quantity of 
work; the names and standing of the lecturers 
are the guarantee of the quality; and the en- 
thusiasm for study aroused in the Centres is 
the best testimony to the effect. The people’s 
right understanding of the nature and pur- 
pose of University Extension has grown 
steadily and there has never been such 
readiness to study as has been apparent dur- 
ing the year now closing. It is good to know 
that some twenty thousand people have 


listened to series of lectures in various depart- | 
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ments of learning, but it is even better to 
know that hundreds have been organized 
into classes for closer private study of the 
subjects and that thousands have set them- 
selves to a systematic reading of books. A 
wholesome growth of popular sentiment as to 
the necessity of individual study is in itself 
an education. 


THE general Society is well pleased with the 
year’s work and looks forward to an even 
more prosperous season for 1896-97. And yet 
without a more general public support this 
work cannot grow as it should. The Society 
has no income except from contributions, 
membership fees and occasional profits from 
engagements with lecturers; unlike the societies 
in England, it is not supported by the univer- 
sities or by grants from public bodies, but must 
depend entirely upon the faith and good will of 
its individual friends. A great university, 
equipped and endowed at enormous cost, does 
a noble work when it gives instruction to 
some twelve hundred persons a year. The 
University Extension Society asks for eight 
thousand dollars—equivalent to the salary of 
three or four college professors—and with this 
sum it undertakes a work of education among 
about twenty thousand people. 

This comparison does not imply a claim that 
University Extension is a substitute or equiva- 
lent for a college education; it seeks to extend 
to the public some of the privileges of college 
residents, and, considering the number of 
people whom it reaches, the cost issmall. Its 
seventy lecturers, delivering courses in Art 
and stheties, Astronomy, Biology, Chemis- 
try and Physics, Civics and Economics, 
Forestry, Geography and Travel, History and 
Biography, Literature, Mathematics, Music, 
Philosophy and Psychology, Sanitation and 
Sociology, present the essentials of a liberal 
education, and by their suggestions for sys- 
tematic reading encourage their hearers to 
make the results of their studies both thorough 
and comprehensive. On page 146 there is a 
report of the Conference of Students’ Associa- 
tions which will repay attention, for it contains 
numerous hints toward the most effective 
organization of clubs for supplementary 

eading. 
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The Industrial Art Schools of 
Philadelphia. 
It is not only in the work of University 
Extension that Philadelphia has assumed a 
conspicuous leadership within recent years; 


she has certainly taken the first place in the | 


inauguration of the movement to make 
instruction in art practical and helpful in its 
application to industry. If it is true that the 
first effective preaching of this subject was 
done in Massachusetts twenty-five years ago, 
the credit undoubtedly belongs to Philadel- 
phia for the first practice that can be regarded 
as accomplishing much good. 

Since the opening of the Philadelphia School 
of Design for Women in 1844, with the pur- 
pose of making industrial design a permanent 
feature of its curriculum, until the present 
time, when at least four of the larger art 
schools are animated by a similar purpose,— 
more or less frankly avowed and constantly 
carried out,—-this practical end has, more 
than any other feature, characterized the 
tendency of art instruction in our city. 

It was here that the movement to make 
drawing a part of the instruction in all grades 
of the public schools was perhaps most 
cordially welcomed, even ifit was not agitated 
quite as early as in some other places; and 
when the manual training feature claimed 
consideration as a legitimate addition to the 
methods of the public school system, it was 
here in Philadelphia that it achieved some of 
its earliest and most satisfactory results. 

It is usual, and probably quite correct, to 
trace to the Centennial Exhibition of 1876 the 
most powerful impulse which this movement 
has received, for undoubtedly the principal 
lesson which the exhibition taught us, was 
that of our shortcomings in applied art, as 
compared either with the civilization of the 
Orient, whose handiwork shows the refining 
influences of ages of traditional skill, or with 
the European systems in which instruction in 
art, and its application to industry is not only 
older, but much more highly organized, and 
more generously administered than it has ever 
been with us. It was natural too that the 
lesson should be heeded most readily in a 
commonwealth which is conspicuous among 


American states for its industrial character, | 


and it is perhaps not too much to claim that 
the Pennsylvania Museum and School of 
Industrial Art represents more fairly than any 
other memorial that could be named, the 
lessons of the great exposition, and the inter- 
est of the state in perpetuating and applying 
them. 

From the first, the school has adhered 
strictly to the purpose for which it was organ- 
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ized, and has frankly avowed this industrial 
purpose. It has never been ashamed of the 
commercial spirit, which it has been consid- 
ered good form in many eminently respectable 
quarters to abuse and decry; on the contrary 
it has from the beginning made it a large part 
of its business to train its pupils for actual ser- 
vice in such industries as already exist, and it 
counts among its highest achievements, the 
fitting for useful occupations of great num- 
bers of young men and women. This has 
meant the frankest acceptance of actual 
conditions, discouraging though they often 
are to the temperament which delights in the 
contemplation of ideals, and which shrinks 
from contact with the real experiences of this 
work-a-day world of ours. 

It was long ago apparent to any one who 
studied the question in its broader aspects 
that instruction in design alone would never 
meet the wants of this age. Even as it is, 
our work in design is far ahead of our ability 
to live, and work, up to the standards set by 
the designer. What we need is quite as much 
instruction in the actual execution, in crafts- 
manship itself, as in design, and the School of 
Industrial Art early recognized the need of 
training its pupils not only in design, but in 
whatever relates to accomplished craftsman- 
ship, and to intelligent supervision; this 
means that a scientific knowledge of materials 
has become quite as important a matter as the 
preparation of designs. 

These aims have naturally found most 
complete expression in the Textile School, 
which has become an important branch of this 
institution. The Textile School is now fur- 
nished with very complete appliances for the 
manipulation of all grades of material, which 
enter into the production of textile fabrics. 
Fifty hand looms and twenty power looms 
for the actual weaving, and very complete 
sets of machinery for carding, spinning and 
finishing, together with every kind of acces- 
sory to be found in the best equipped mills, 
a dye-house, in charge of the professor of 
chemistry, and in general, the processes and 
methods of a model establishment, dominated 
by a scientific as well as artistic purpose. 
That this practical aim is not confined to the 
Textile School, however, is shown by the 
character of the work which is done in the 
classes of interior decoration, and in architec- 
tural modeling; these last, especially, com- 
mend themselves to every one who appreciates 
the importance of emphasizing the industrial 
purpose and of leading the minds of the 
students into practical channels. 

Nearly, if not quite all of the sculptural 
decorations for the new Horticultural Hall, 
in Philadelphia, have been modeled in the 
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School of Industrial Art, the pupils working | 


with the master quite in the spirit of the old 
days of real masters and real apprentices. 

The school has grown from very modest 
beginnings until it counts at present a regis- 
tration of about 800 pupils and about thirty 
teachers. Whereas people used to ask with a 
certain amount of curiosity, not to say con- 
tempt, what was meant by the term ‘‘ Indus- 
trial Art,’’ at present the name is eagerly 
adopted, and the methods of the school freely 
copied everywhere. The most valuable addi- 
tions that have been made in recent years to 
the educational appliances of the city, have 
doubtless been in accordance with the princi- 
ples adopted by this school. The power of its 
example is seen in the development of the 
Spring Garden Institute, which although 
older, dates its present state of development 
from about the same period that witnessed the 
establishment of the School of Industrial Art, 
and in the splendid work which has been 
done within the last few years at the Drexel 
Institute. 

This great system of schools represents the 
most comprehensive effort that has yet been 
made here to apply the principles of art, as of 
science, to the common things of life; to the 
management of the household; the dress of 
its inmates; the tasks of business, and the 
conduct of industrial and commercial affairs. 

It is clearly for the sake of their influence 
on the minds of the great body of students 
whose lives are sure to be occupied with such 
concerns as these, rather than for the service 
they perform as professional schools—however 
important this may be—that the excellent art 
schools of the Institute exist, and the true 
measure of their influence is to be determined 
only by the character and the extent of this 
influence. 

The Spring Garden Institute was, I believe, 
the leader among the institutions of Philadel- 
phia in providing systematic instruction in 
mechanical work, an excellent school of this 
kind having been conducted as one of its de- 
partments for many years. Without aiming 
to teach special trades, the school furnishes 


thorough training in the processes common to | 


all the trades that have to do with the work- 
ing of either wood or metal, and thus qualifies 


its pupils to enter the trades under more | 


favorable auspices, and to take a higher stand 
in them than would otherwise be the case. 


The good work so well begun at the Spring | 


Garden Institute, has been continued in Girard 
College and in the two manual training schools 
which form part of the public school system 
of the city. These schools have taken high 
rank among institutions of this kind, and are 
regarded everywhere as models of what such 
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adjuncts to our provision for general education 
under the care of the public ought to be. 

Much good work has also been done in the 
‘‘Public Industrial Art School,’’ in which 
pupils from the grammar schools, and teachers 
of all grades are regularly instructed for a few 
hours each week. In this school the use of 
tools and the manipulation of such materials 
as wood, metal, leather and clay are made the 
basis of instruction in art. This instruction 
is necessarily elementary, but the underlying 
principle is sound and true. 

The purpose of these schools, which is kept 
prominent in all of them, including the School 
of Industrial Art itself, is not so much to 
teach industrial trades or professions per se, 
as to bring into the school something of the 
atmosphere of the actual world into which 
their graduates are so soon to pass, and by 
familiarizing their pupils with this atmosphere, 
to give interest and direction to the efforts 
made to teach the things which good work- 
men ought to know. 

These things are not, in their essentials, so 
very different from those which have always 
formed the main subjects of study in good 
schools everywhere, but a new interest un- 
doubtedly attaches to them when their imme- 
diate application to the actual needs of life is 
made apparent. Industrial art, for example, 
is soon found to mean not something different, 
in either kind or degree, from what is usually 
understood and studied as art without the 
qualifying adjective prefixed. Especially is it 
found to imply no lowering of standards in 
regard to what constitutes the artistic form of 
expression; what it does mean is that the most 
thorough training in art is to be supplemented 
continually by a study of the conditions under 
which it is possible to apply the artistic element 
to existing industrial processes, or to modify 
these processes in accordance with the dictates 
of the artistic impulse. 

The effort to teach industrial art means 
simply a frank recognition of the inexorable 
character of economic law. It means that art 
is to be studied, not as a thing apart from the 
great tendency of productive energy of the 
age, but rather that it ought to be the inform- 
ing spirit of this tendency. This aim is not to 
be accomplished by decrying mechanical 
devices or scientific methods of manipulating 
materials; the artistic aim must utilize these 
means, not reject them. It must not be some- 
thing to which all science and all invention 
are irreconcilably antagonistic—it is the little 
artists who represent that view, not the great 


| ones—but something that can utilize and 


co-operate with the forces which are most 


| potent in shaping the destiny of the age. 


L. W. MILLER. 
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What Part Should Music Have in 
Education ? 


Looking at the present condition of music 
in America—taking the country as a whole— 
one is struck by the fact that, in spite of our 
great progress, there does not yet exist any 
real relation between musicand life. By this 
I mean that we have not yet apprehended 
what music really is ; it only appeals to most 
of us as an innocent sort of amusement, and 
the idea of giving it any place in education, 
and thinking of it as a potent factor in civili- 
zation, is only in its infancy. 

It seems timely, therefore, to say a word as 
to what may be done in the way of bringing 
music more closely to people so that a better 
use may be made of its great power as an 
educational factor, and to show wherein that 
power lies ; to explain, as far as may be, just 
what the relation is between music and life, 
and how it may reach us and help us, 

It is not difficult to understand why music 
is universal ; it antedates language: it is the 
ery. In its infancy nothing but a wild chant 
of joy or sorrow, analogous to the cry of 
animals ; afterward the rude song of victory, 
or the wail of death, then the fisherman’s song, 
the reaper’s, the soldier’s—each giving ex- 
pression to those feelings for which speech is 
inadequate ; without art, but true to nature ; 
through all these stages of civilization it has 
been increasing its power of expression, keep- 
ing pace with the widening range of human 
activity, with the spread of knowledge, grow- 
ing as naturally as a tree grows, having a form 
as beautiful and well ordered as any form 
nature has moulded. Where once it ex- 
pressed the emotions of rude peoples it now 
has come to be the voice of our highest aspira- 
tions, to picture for us what we should, 
without it, never see; as Carlyle puts it, ‘‘ It 
takes us to the edge of the Infinite and lets 
us for moments gaze into that.’’ 

It is the language of the emotions; in its 
highest expression it gives you the very 
essence of beauty. Take the Heroic Sym- 
phony for example; if you understand it, you 
get from hearing it a picture more vivid and 
real than any verbal description could be of 
that turbid, fitful, solitary and tragic thing 
which is the life of a great man. No words 
can convey to you as this music does the 
heroism, beauty and love which are there; 
the inevitable and onward-marching fate; the 
very ideal of it all—its essence—is perfectly 
expressed by the music. Words are but 
symbols through which the ideas and emo- 
tions try to find vent—music is their natural 
and real voice; every other medium gives 
them to you at second hand. 
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But of what practical use is all this, you 
say; what relation between music and life 
have you established by this statement of 
what music is? How does it affect morals or 
conduct ? 

It all depends on your point of view. If 
you think education consists in knowing 
facts; if your idea of a thorough preparation 
for life is a knowledge of geometry, history 
and the other things usually learned in school 
and college, then you will not agree with me 
that music should find a place in our scheme 
of education. Music will not make two cab- 
bages grow where there was only one before; 
it will not satisfy you as a good dinner will; 
it will not give you the consolation to be de- 
rived from a spring bonnet. 

But if education is that sweetening of life 
which comes from happy surroundings, from 
a home where only the finest influences gather; 
if it is the broadening of your mind and heart 
from love of nature, from observation, from 
experience ; if it is the growth in your soul 
of the love of beauty ;—in short, if it is all those 
things which tend to make you a better man 
and a better citizen, then music is a serious, a 
logical, and a powerful factor in it. 

I don’t suppose any argument is necessary 
to prove the influence on character of great 
poetry, painting or sculpture. What I desire 
to show is how much more active the influence 
of music is; how thoroughly wholesome, and 
how easily obtained. 

There is a whole side of our nature which is 
left untouched by the ordinary affairs of life, 
and you find men who have devoted them- 
selves to business exclusively, or to the pur- 
suit of knowledge in one form or another, in 
whom the perception of beauty, with all the 
inspiration which comes from it, is almost 
totally inactive. It is perhaps a rather ex- 
treme case, but an interesting one, which 
Darwin’s life presents. He says in his auto- 


| biography that up to the time he was thirty 


he got great pleasure from Milton, Byron, 
Wordsworth and Shelley, that Shakespeare 
gave him intense delight, and that he was 
fond of music; but in later life he could not 
endure to read a line of poetry, Shakespeare 
nauseated him, and he had entirely lost his 
taste for music. 

‘‘ My mind,’ he says, ‘‘seems to have 
become a kind of machine for grinding general 
laws out of large collections of facts.’’ ‘If I 
had to live my life over again I would have 
made a rule to read some poetry and listen to 
some music at least once a week; for, perhaps, 
the part of my brain now atrophied would 
thus have been kept active through use.’’ 
‘* The loss of these tastes is a loss of happi- 
ness, and may possibly be injurious to the 
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intellect, and more probably to the moral 
character, by enfeebling the emotional part of 
our nature.’’ 

This is, perhaps, too negative an illustration 
to carry conviction with it, but a positive ex- 
pression of what the effect would be if one 
were to hear music continually is a little diffi- 
cult. You cannot measure such things by 
the rule of three; a tape measure is not of 
much use in estimating the beauty of the 
Venus of Milo, but there is no doubt that we 
are moved to the depths of our natures by the 
visions which we are vouchsafed by great 
music. When we are educated to listen to it 
it touches us as nothing else can. For this 
reason, as well as because it is a so much 
more common factor in life than painting or 
sculpture—so much more easily obtained—I 
believe it should he an active influence in 
education. 

For you may reasonably hope to do more 
with an art which appeals to the mass of the 
people than with one in which only a few are 
interested. In addition there is this further 
point, the influence of music is without taint; 
it does not give you immorality under the 
guise of art. 

But you may say that music is fast be- 
coming all that it is claimed it should be. 
We have our seasons of opera, our great 
orchestras; we crowd to the recitals of a 
famous pianist, and from one end of the 
country to the other thousands of people are 
engaged in teaching music: every country 
village has its half dozen ‘‘ Professors,’’ and 
altogether it seems as if we were really 
making music a factor in education. And 
there is no doubt whatever that we have 
advanced very much in the last twenty-five 
years—we have passed through the stage when 
‘* Monastery Bells’’ was a classic; but there is 
one fundamental difficulty with it all—we are 
on the wrong track. We are not making 
music a logical factor in education; we do not 
study it, nor understand it in a logical way— 
we do not even look on it as possessing the 
quality of logic, and we take it, or tolerate it, 
as a harmless kind of amusement. There is 
no doubt, for example, that in our church 
services, where it plays so important a part, 
it is simply tolerated by many people, even 
by some of the clergy. The names of the 
men who have written great church music 
are, in many cases, entirely unknown. Asa 
consequence of this ignorance, a great part of 
our church music is vapid, not to say irrelig- 
ious, and it rarely appeals to you as an 
integral part of the worship. 

Of course if it is to be the factor in 
education which we have here proclaimed it, 
it must possess the qualities of greatness. To 


be great an art must be capable of quickening 
the imagination, it must present beauty which 
compels you in spite of yourself; it must give 
you a consistent, logical and satisfying picture; 
it must have a physiognomy, a plan, a consist- 
ent purpose throughout. Everything great 
has these qualities—this organic nature; with- 
out it nothing can exist, neither an institu- 
tion, nor an art, nor the human body. 

Furthermore, it will be conceded that some 
understanding of this organic nature is neces- 
sary if we are to derive great good from the 
thing which possesses it, and, in the case of 
music, the conditions which surround it as an 
art, are so peculiar, that an understanding of 
its organism is absolutely necessary. A sym- 
phony possesses to an eminent degree the 
qualities I have enumerated as essential to a 
great piece of art, and to a less degree, the 
same thing may be said of all music. 

A moment’s thought about the manner in 
which our impressions from music are received, 
however, will convince anyone that order and 
balance are absolutely essential to it. A 
piece of music which lasted ten or fifteen 
minutes, in which those qualities were absent, 
would be meaningless to every one. The very 
nature of a musical phrase demands its repe- 
tition in some form or another in order to 
have continuity; otherwise it would not 
remain in the memory. In a symphony or 
sonata the themes are changed, thrown into 
new lights, dismembered, enlarged, treated in 
a dozen different ways, not unlike the man- 
ner in which ideas are developed in a sermon, 
or characters in a book or play. But it is all 
done in the ten or fifteen minutes, and when 
it is over, you have only a faint notion of a 
tune here and there and of a hopeless noise 
which has seemed confusing and meaningless. 

Most persons who have never studied music 
in a systematic way are incapable of recogniz- 
ing a theme when it is changed, however 
slightly; consequently when they listen to a 
piece of music, they are like a person who 
enters a theatre in the middle of a play and 
who has no program and does not know what 
it is all about. 

These qualities, then, which distinguish 
great music, which are essential to its great- 
ness, must be apprehended by us—we must 
be instructed in its form and manner of speech; 
then it will educate us. 

We must take it out of the place it now 
occupies as a parlor accomplishment, or as 
the pleasure of the passing hour, and study it 
understandingly; our chief aim should be 
appreciation of the masterpieces of the art. 

Consider for a moment such a composition 
as Beethoven’s Heroic Symphony ; the vast 
majority of people who go to concerts may 





hear that masterpiece once in ten years, per- 
haps only once in a lifetime ; and it is need- 
less to say they cannot begin to appreciate its 
beauties without having previously studied it. 

We have seized upon this truth in relation 
to Wagner’s operas. Nearly every one un- 
derstands that Wagner uses ‘‘motives’’ to 
characterize certain things, and most people 
take considerable pleasure in following them. 

It yet remains for us to understand how 
much more necessary this is in pure instru- 
mental music. In Wagner’s operas one is 
helped by the action and stage setting to 
understand what the ‘‘ motives’’ mean, and 
to follow them as they come in. 

Any body who knows anything about the 
story of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger’’ could tell by 
the music what it is that Beckmesser finds on 
the table in Sachs’s room after Walter and 
Sachs have gone out. As he sees the paper 
and picks it up, you hear for just a moment 
in the orchestra a strain of the prize song. 
The recognition of the relationships which 
exist in pure instrumental music is not so 
easy a matter, but it is essential to the under- 
standing of it. 

University Extension suggests a right 
method of dealing with this music question. 
If we can get our audiences to see the value of 
a musical education, and how much that is 
good and wholesome may be brought into their 
lives and the lives of their children by culti- 
vating the musical faculty with which they 
are endowed, we shall have carried out the 
legitimate function of University Extension. 

If our colleges, besides teaching harmony 
and counterpoint, to a few students, would 
have courses in analysis in which the form 
and structure of music is explained, and the 
pieces performed so that an intelligent under- 
standing of them were possible, the amount 
of real education to be derived from the music 
courses would be incalculably increased. As 
they now stand they occupy no vital relation 
to the college life and work. 

If we can convince the people that there is 
more in music than mere pleasure; if we can 
make them see that their children may all 
have something of its blessing in their lives; 
if we can substitute for, or join with, the 
conventional music lesson, a study of musical 
form, an understanding of the way musical 
ideas are presented, we shall be in a fair way 
to make music a factor in education. 


Tuomas WHITNEY SURETTE. 


‘¢Cato used to assert that wise men profited 
more by fools than fools by wise men; for that 
wise men avoided the faults of fools, but that 
fools would not imitate the good examples of 
wise men.’’—Plutarch. 


| 
| 
| 
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In a dusty row of the novels of thirty years 
ago, the browser among books is more than 
likely to light upon a well-thumbed copy of 
‘*Ravenshoe,’’ with the name of Henry 
Kingsley upon the title-page, and to find, as 
he looks through the chapters in a charmed 
surprise, that the Canon of Chester and West- 
minster was by no means the only accom- 
plished story-teller of his family. There is 
one glory of the sun and another glory of the 
moon, and the greater eclipses the less. Had 
‘* Hypatia,’’ ‘‘ Westward Ho” and ‘ Here- 
ward’’ never been written by one brother, the 
new generation far more generally would have 
known and enjoyed the buoyant altogether 
delightful style of the younger, who, in the 
ten years from 1859 to 1869, produced no less 
than eight books, widely read and exceedingly 
relished at the time of their appearance. 
Since then they have lain by, forgotten, until 
an enterprising firm of London publishers dis- 
covering them, recently proceeded to bring 
them forth again in a new, very attractive 
edition, which has met with an unexpected 
warmth of welcome and comes as a grateful 
oasis in the waste of modern ‘ problem-noy- 
els’’ and studies in realism. 

It is a pity that Henry Kingsley could not 
have lived to see his works resurrected and 
to taste the fruits of a second successeven more 
gratifying than the first. He died in 1876, a 
year after his illustrious brother, going to his 
grave with only a few brief obituary notices, 
in striking contrast to the eulogies lavished 
upon Charles, and with no splendid offer of a 
place in Westminster Abbey. The most meagre 
details of his rambling, thriftless life are to be 
picked up here and there, for an adventurous 
disposition took him early away from home 
and separated his own from the family for- 
tunes. When the great Charles went up to 
Oxford in 1838, he left behind in the parson- 
age at Clovelly, a little lad of eight, bright- 
eyed and restless, who had, like himself, 
inherited a rich imagination, a keen love of 
out-door life and an almost passionate appre- 
ciation of beauty. The picturesque North 
Devon country, with its wind-swept hills, 
smniling valleys and outlook on ever-changing 
seas seemed perhaps the most auspicious 
atmosphere for the development of such a 
nature, but in Henry it stirred not merely the 
depth of romance and poetry, but roused as well 
an irresistible longing to see more of a world 
of which this was one enchanting corner. 

His tastes were not very scholarly, and he 
failed to distinguish himself either at King’s 
College, in London, where his early school 
days were spent, or at Oxford, where he 
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matriculated in 1850 at Worcester. Just at 
that time the tide of emigration was setting 
strong toward Australia, where all the splen- 
did resources of a great new country were 
opening up rapidly, tempting the adventurer 
with prospects of speedily made fortunes, and 
holding before the eyes of many a high-spirited 
youth visions of exciting experiences, hair- 
breadth escapes and moving accidents by field 
and flood. 

There is no doubt that the hope of making 
money was quite secondary in the minds of 
the party of young men who, in 1853, left 
Oxford for the gold-fields. Henry Kingsley 
was one of them, and went off in an enthusiasm 
which overcame the disapproval of his people 
and his friends, an enthusiasm undaunted 
through the five checkered years that followed 
in the crude towns and cities of the new con- 
tinent and among the rough and lawless scenes 
of the mining camp and the bush. At the 
end of that time he returned to England, rich 
in nothing but experience, too worldly-wise 
to resume his interrupted career at the univer- 
sity, and utterly unfitted by the roving life he 
had been leading to settle down to any regular 
occupation, Suddenly the furor scribendi crept 
upon him. He set pen to paper, and ‘‘ The 
’”’ making its 
appearance in print in 1859 achieved an instan- 
taneous success. The theme was fresh and un- 
hackneyed. Stories of adventure in Australia 
were not yet a drug in the market, and 
Kingsley, warming to his subject, invested 
it with a wealth of vivid description and stir- 
ring incident that carries the reader along 
breathless from page to page. All the eager 
sympathy and graphic presentation of scenes 
for which the elder Kingsley had already 
become renowned were here, and with them, 
moreover, @ whimsical humor, a gay ease of 
narrative that absorbed, amused and fascinated. 
The opening chapters of the book are full of 
charmingly depicted English village life; the 
voyage, the establishment in the new world 
and the varying fortunes of the settlers are 
told with dramatic effect, and the very atmos- 
phere of Australia is caught and held from 
beginning to end. 

Encouraged by the success of his first ven- 
ture, he followed it closely in 1861 with 
‘*Ravenshoe’”’ in quite another vein, but 
equally to the taste of the public, who laughed 
and sighed over the adventures of the hero, 
confessed later by Kingsley to have been the 
favorite of all his creations. Impulsive, in- 
consistent, but distinctly lovable, ‘‘ the peak- 
faced man, Charles Ravenshoe,’’ stands out 
strikingly in the throng of dramatis persone 
who crowd the scene, not a puppet among 
them, each individual invested with flesh 


Recollections of Geoffry Hamlyn 


and blood. Lord Saltire, the kindly cynic, 
and Lady Ascot are not unworthy of Thack- 
eray’s genius; the dark figure of Father 
Mackworth, who strove to shape the destinies 
of the priest-ridden Catholic house of Ravens- 
hoe, is drawn in with a masterly touch, and 
the women and children are simply delightful. 
Here, even more than in ‘‘ Geoffry Hamlyn,”’ 
crops out the airy and original style of the 
author, sometimes so off-hand as to be almost 
slip-shod, and again verging dangerously 
upon inelegance, but always breezy and buoy- 
ant, like a crisp wind blown in from the sea. 
In conversations it is particularly effective, 
especially in those where Lord Saltire plays a 
part, and in ‘‘ Austin Elliot,’’ which was pub- 
lished a year later than ‘‘ Ravenshoe,’’ the 
talks between Austin and his father have the 
charm of real interviews accidentally over- 
heard. In this book, too, there is the exqui- 
sitely presented story of a friendship be- 
tween man and man, and the death of Lord 
Charles Barty, killed in a duel for the love of 
his other self, Austin, rises to the height of 
tragedy. 

‘¢ The Hillyars and the Bartons,’’ introduc- 
ing Australia again, ‘‘ Leighton Court’? and 
‘* Sileote of Silcotes,’’ followed in rapid suc- 
cession, all well received, and in 1868 appeared 
‘¢ Mademoiselle Mathilde,’’ not so widely 
known to-day as ‘‘ Ravenshoe”’ or ‘‘ Geofiry 
Hamlyn,’’ but incomparably a better book, 
and Henry Kingsley’s masterpiece. The 
French Revolution has plots without number 
ready to hand for the novelist. Kingsley 
could not resist the temptation to paint a pic- 
ture of his own from that mad and many- 
sided time, and once the canvas was set before 
him he threw his whole heart into the work. 
The little lame French girl Mathilde isa living, 
breathing being, courageous, unselfish, lova- 
ble, developing marvelously in her character 
the traits she has inherited from her father 
and mother, two intense personalities as 
vividly real as herself—the ci-devant d’ Isigny, 
eccentric, hot-headed, perverse of understand- 
ing, and the wife from whom he is separated, 
beautiful, violent, sweeping into the action of 
the story likea whirlwind. Thesoldierly André, 
and Marat, sketched in bold vigorous lines, 
are figures full of spirit, and the narrative 
moves on from England to the stormy con- 
fines of France, sweeping Mathilde into the 
Revolution and on to a death as noble as 
Sydney Carton’s. Across the shadows like rifts 
of sunshine the old sly humor and drollery 
crop out, and the book is full of an indefinable 
attraction. 

In the meantime Kingsley had married his 
second cousin, also Kingsley by name, and 
settled at Wargrave, near Henley-on-Thames. 
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This was in 1864. Some years after 
when he found that matrimony made 
necessary a more certain income than his 
literary pursuits afforded, he accepted the 
position of editor of the Edinburgh Daily 
Review, an organ of the Free Church, which he 
held for eighteen months, although it was an 
occupation not wholly to his taste. Presently 
the Franco-German war broke out and with 
it all Kingsley’s old restless and rambling 
spirit. He went out as correspondent for his 
paper, to find himself once more in perpetual 
excitement and in the thick of the world. In 
‘* Stretton ’’ (1869), he had surpassed himself 
in a dramatic description of the Indian 
Mutiny. In ‘‘ Ravenshoe’’ his facile pen had 
given a few dashing glimpses of the Crimea, 
but after the battle of Sedan, at which he was 
present, he wrote ‘‘ Valentin,’’ a boy’s story 
of the fight, graphic and brilliant enough to 
alone establish his fame. He was the first 
Englishman to enter the town with the vic- 
torious German army. 

On his return to London he resumed his 
work as a novelist, and up to the time of his 
death poured out a steady stream of romance. 
At least a dozen books came from his pen in 
the remaining five years of his life, but there 
was a marked falling off from the quality of his 
earlier work and ‘‘ Reginald Hetherege’”’ and 
‘‘The Grange Garden,’’ have alone survived 
the test of time. His last days were spent at 
The Altrees, Cuckfield, Sussex, where, after a 
brief illness, he died in May, 1876, as little 
known in the busy world of London as among 
his new country neighbors. 

Not to have read him is to have missed 
making the acquaintance of a host of perfectly 
agreeable and entertaining people. His 
knowledge of life, his keen gauge of character, 
and his ready appreciation of the value of a 
situation, were unique; but more than all these 
he had to a peculiar degree the gift of impart- 
ing to his characters a profound human 
interest. His men are fine manly fellows of 
the sort one likes to meet, his women femi- 
nine, appealing, full of charm, and all are 
gentlefolk beyond a question. The villains 
are apt to discover soft spots in their hearts, 
the touch of nature that makes the world 
akin, and things come out right in the end 
in a good old-fashioned way, for although 
these books were written with no avowed 
lofty moral purpose, their general tone is 
healthful and generous. Charles Ravenshoe, 
Mathilde d’ Isigny, the Evans’s, the Mordaunts, 
Lord Saltire and Lord Charles Barty are well 
worth adding to any list of friends, and will 
enshrine Henry Kingsley in grateful hearts 
forever. 


M. E. WARDWELL. 
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The Citizen and the City. 


[Continued from THE CITIZEN, page 104.] 


‘THE LAW OF THE ROAD.”’ 


It is perhaps in connection with the use of 
the streets and public highways that the 
individual has the greatest difficulty in at- 
tempting to harmonize the theory of his rights 
with the practice. This may be largely due 
to the fact suggested by Judge Dillon, that 
the streets in recent years have been subjected 
to many burdens not originally contemplated. 
This has given rise to a large class of ques- 
tions, many phases of which have not been 
judicially determined. Consequently the law 
of the road, in its broad sense, is still in the 
making, and is by no means settled. 

Although our common law is based upon 
the English law, the ‘‘rule of the road’ in 
America is quite different from that of Eng- 
land. In England the three principal rules 
are: (1) in meeting, each party shall bear to 
the left; (2) in passing, when both are going 
in the same direction, the passer should do so 
on the right; (3) in crossing, where streets 
intersect, each driver should bear to the left 
and pass so as to leave each other on the 
right.' In America the first rule is the 
reverse. In regard to the second rule, the 
same reason which requires one to pass to the 
right in England, when going in the same 
direction, would seem to require one to pass 
to the left in America. But the custom seems 
to be different in different states. In Penn- 
sylvania the person ahead is not required to 
turn either to the right or the left unless 
there is plenty of room, and the person passing 
may do so on either side.’ The third rule is 
the same in both countries, if indeed it can be 
said that there is any rule in America. 

In England, the same rules that apply to 
vehicles apply also to equestrians; but in 
America, a person on horseback may pass to 
the right or to the left, not exactly according 
to his whim, but according to his own view of 
prudence. In Pennsylvania, by long custom 
and common consent, an equestrian is required 
to yield the road to a wagon or other vehicle. 
This is also true where a light vehicle meets a 
heavily-laden one. Should a horseman, in 
passing, refuse to turn out when he could do 
so in safety, and his horse is run into and 
injured, he can not recover damages.’ This, 


1 Wayde vs. Carr, 2 Dowl. & Ry., 255. 
? Bolton vs. Colder, 1 Watts., 360. Brooks vs. Thomas, 
17 Phila., 45. 


5 Beach vs. Parmeter, 23 Pa., 196. Grier vs. Sampson, 
27 Pa., 183. 
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of course, does not justify a driver in reck- 
lessly running down a horseman. Nor may 
he recklessly force his way past another 
where the one ahead does not turn out and 
give a portion of the road. ‘‘ There is no 
rule of law requiring a traveler to drive over 
a particular portion of the road. One may 
drive over the middle or either side, no mat- 
ter in which direction he is going.’’ All that 
the law means is that persons meeting must 
each keep to the right.' 


THE RIGHTS OF WHEELMEN, 


The wonderful development of the bicycle 
as a means of locomotion has made it im- 
portant that the rights and obligations of 
wheelmen should be clearly defined. By the 
Act of Assembly of April 23, 1889, bicycles, 
tricycles, ete. are entitled to the same rights, 
and subjected to the same restrictions as are 
prescribed by law in the case of persons using 
carriages. The bicycle is accordingly a vehi- 
cle and has no greater or no less rights upon 
the highway than any other vehicle. It is 


accordingly unlawful for any person to ride a 
bicycle upon any sidewalk, or to ride at an 
immoderate pace.’ 

The ordinance of December 31, 1892, regu- 
lates the riding of bicycles in Philadelphia 


and declares the following acts nuisances pun- 
ishable by a fine of $10 for each offence. 
Riding upon any of the streets of the city 
without having a gong or bell attached to the 
handle. Riding a bicycle after dark without 
having a lamp attached to it. Riding more 
than three machines abreast. Failing to ring 
the bell when necessary to warn persons of 
the approach of a bicycle or tricycle. Riding 
crosswise or ‘‘ curving to and fro’’ in any 
public highway, or riding without having 
control of the machine. This includes coast- 
ing. Failing to pass to the right of a vehicle 
going in an opposite direction. Failing to 
pass to the left of a vehicle going in the same 
direction. The offender is of course liable for 
damages to an injured party in case the injury 
is caused by negligence on his part. 

A chief difficulty in connection with the use 
of the highways by wheelmen arises from the 
fact that such use is an innovation of rapidly 
increasing importance, to which the public 
have not yet become adjusted. Teamsters 
persist in assuming, the law to the contrary not- 
withstanding, that a bicycle rider is a trespasser 
upon the highway, and some of them under- 
take summarily to abate the ‘‘ nuisance’’ by 
riding the helpless wheelman down or by 


1 Brooks vs. Thomas, 17 Phila., 45. 


7 Act May 7, 1889. 


Commonwealth vs. Forrest, 170 
Pa., 40. 
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crowding him to the curb or against some 
obstruction in the street. On the other hand 
wheelmen often do not hesitate to assume 
hazardous risks, ride recklessly when the 
thoroughfare is crowded, or treat pedestrians 
as if they were intruders. The pedestrians in 
turn not infrequently forget that they have 
only equal rights with wheelmen in the use of 
the streets, and that they are bound to exer- 
cise due care themselves in avoiding any 
danger that may arise from such concurrent 
use of the highway. By their own action 
they often make it difficult for wheelmen to 
avoid them, and so increase the danger. 

So far as I know, the point has never been 
decided by the courts, but it seems only 
reasonable that pedestrians may eventually be 
required to look out for and anticipate bicycle 
riders. Not because the pedestrian has not 
equal rights with the wheelmen, but on 
account of the difficulty the latter experiences 
in bringing his wheel to a full stop, and the 
necessity of dismounting in case he does so. 
By this it is not to be inferred that bicycle 
riders will be relieved of the obligation of ex- 
ercising due care, nor that they will not be 
held to a strict accountability for negligence. 


THE PEDESTRIANS IN THE STREETS. 


It is commonly supposed that a pedestrian 
has the right of way over a vehicle or an 
equestrian, and there are some cases from 
which this seems a reasonable inference. I 
have not come across any case in Pennsyl- 
vania in which this point has been directly 
raised, although itis quite likely thatsuch cases 
have arisen. The Court of Appeals in New 
York, in the case of Parker vs. Savage,’ held 
that pedestrians and vehicles have the right of 
passage in common and that neither has any 
right superior to the other. Each is bound to 
exercise reasonable care for his own safety and 
avoid doing injury to others who may be in 
the exercise of the equal right of way with 
him. This, of course, does not justify a 
driver in recklessly running down a pedestrian 
crossing the street in front of him. He is 
bound to watch out for and anticipate pedes- 
trians crossing the streets, especially at cross- 
ings. In the words of Lord Denham, ‘‘A 
man has a right to walk in the road if he 
pleases. Itis a way for foot passengers as 
well as for carriages.’’ ‘‘But,’’ he sagely 
added, ‘‘ he had better not, especially at night, 
when carriages are passing along.’’’ If the 
learned Lord were sitting on the bench to-day 
he would quite likely have substituted the 
word bicycle for carriage. 


145 N. Y.141. 
? Boss vs. Litten, 5 C. & P., 407. 
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Funeral processions of pedestrians have the 
right of way and any one driving through 
such a procession is liable to a fine of $5.' All 
other processions, whether of pedestrians or 
vehicles, are required to halt at intervals of 
fifteen minutes for at least three minutes, so as 
to permit passage upon the street crossings 
intersecting the route of the parade.’ 

It is not lawful for any political organiza- 
tion to parade through the streets of Philadel- 
phia after dark within ten days preceding any 
general election.’ 


VEHICLES AND STREET CARS. 


As between vehicles and street railway com- 
panies the cars have a paramount but not an 
exclusive right of way. The street railway 
act of 1889 provides ‘‘that street passenger rail- 
way companies in operating their roads shall 
have the right of the street, and any willful 
obstruction to the passage of their cars on 
their way between stations shall be punishable 
on conviction before any magistrate by a fine 
of not more than $10 for each offence, to be 
recovered as fines of like amount are recover- 
able by law.’’ It is, of course a reasonable 
rule that vehicles should turn out, for the 
street cars cannot. 

‘“‘A person driving a vehicle on any street 
railroad track in the direction the cars travel 


on that track, when meeting a vehicle going in 
an opposite direction, has a right to the track, 
and the latter must turn entirely from the 


track.’’* But if the vehicle traveling in the 
same direction that the cars do, is not wholly 
upon the track but straddles one of the rails, 
it has surrendered its rightof way, and upon 
meeting another vehicle going in the opposite 
direction it must keep to the right according 
to the law of the road.° 

The abutting property owner has a greater 
right in the use of the street than the ordinary 
traveler. Doubtless many persons have in- 
wardly inveighed against some unfortunate 
teamster who, while unloading coal or other 
merchandise, has momentarily delayed a 
trolley car. In the case of Rafferty vs. Trac- 
tion Co.,° the Court held that the abutting 
property owner has the same right in the use 
of the streets after the track is laid as before. 
It is a right which must be exercised in reason 
whether there are car tracks on the street or 
not. ‘‘If at any time the [property] owner 
has occasion for the presence of vehicles in 


1 Ord. 
2 Ord. 


Dec. 24, 1869. 

Nov. 29, 1873. 

Ord. April 10, 1867. 

‘Ord. April 1, 1859. 

5 Brooks vs. Thomas, 17 Phila., p. 45. 
147 Pa., 579. 
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front of his propery on the streets to take 
away or deliver persons or goods, he may 
exercise that right for such reasonable time as 
is necessary for his purposes, and if in such 
exercise of the right the passage of the street 
cars is impeded, the street cars must wait.’”' 
It must not be inferred, however, that this lends 
any sanction to a willful or unreasonable ob- 
struction of the highway. Whethera particu- 
lar obstruction is reasonable or not is a question 
for the jury. What might be reasonable in 
one street or at a certain time of day might 
not in another street or at a different time. 

This case also throws some light upon the 
mooted question whether the occupation of a 
street by trolley, telegraph and telephone 
companies is an additional burden to the 
streets by virtue of which the abutting prop- 
erty owner is entitled to compensation. 
This question has been decided differently in 
different states and the law may be considered 
still unsettled. In the case of Rafferty vs. 
Traction Company, the court held that the 
occupation of the streets by the tracks and 
motors of the defendant company had not 
diminished the value of the plaintiff’s prop- 
erty, and consequently he was not entitled 
to recover. The conclusion reached by Judge 
Dillon in his work on Municipal Corporations, 
is expressed as follows: ‘‘On the whole, the 
safer and perhaps sounder view is that such 
a use of the streets or the highways, attended 
as it may be especially in cities with serious 
damage and inconvenience to the abutting 
owner, is not a street or highway use proper, 
and hence entitles such owner to compensa- 
tion for such use or for any actual injury to 
his property caused by poles and lines of wire 
placed in front thereof.’’ ? 

The city of course has undoubted authority 
to authorize the erection of trolley, telegraph 
and telephone poles and the stringing of the 
wire in or over the streets. Whether such a 
use of the streets is an additional burden, 
entitling the abutting owner to compensation 
is a question of law for the Court to deter- 
mine, and whether it has caused special 
damage to the property of a citizen in any 
particular case, is a question of fact and 
would be for the jury. 

By Act of Assembly, railroad companies are 
forbidden to block the passage of any crossing 
or otherwise obstruct the highway with loco- 
motives or cars; and by city ordinance, a 
railroad company is forbidden to keep any 
safety gate, erected at a grade crossing, 
closed for a longer period than five minutes, 


1 See also Ehrisman vs. Ry. Co., 150 Pa., 180; Winter 
vs. Ry. Co., 153 ibid, 26; Gilmore vs. Ry. Co., iid, 31. 
? Dillon Municipal Corporations. 
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or to obstruct the crossings with cars or | 
locomotives for more than five minutes at a | 


time, under penalty of twenty-five dollars for 
each offence, one-half of the penalty to go to 
the informer. 


ALBERT A. Biro. 
[T0 BE CONCLUDED. | 


The Dispensaries of Philadelphia. 


The report of Mrs. Francis H. Williams to 
the Civic Club on the Dispensaries of Phila- 
delphia is another instance of the painstaking 
work done at the instance of the Social Science 
Department of that body. The report opens 
with some interesting historical matter, quoted 
from a paper read by Mr. Charles C. Savage, 
before the International Medical Congress 
held in Chicago in 1893. 

The following dates are given for early 
hospitals: Czesarea, A. D. 375; Rome, 380; 
Maison Dieu, Paris, 600; First English Hospi- 
tal, 1080; St. Bartholomew’s, London, 1123: 
this Hospital was ‘‘refounded on a secular 
basis by royal charter in 1544, under the 
charge of physicians.’’ The first medical dis- 
pensary was opened in 1770 in connection 
with the hospital last named. The first dis- 
pensary in America was the ‘‘ Philadelphia 
Dispensary,’’ founded in 1786. Among the 
187 first contributors were Franklin, Robert 
Morris and Charles Biddle. ‘‘The New York 
Dispensary ’’ was founded in 1791. One was 
established in Boston in 1796, and one in 
Baltimore in 1801. 

In collecting material for her report, Mrs. 
Williams endeavored to obtain answers to the 
following questions: 

When established ? 

Do you find the work fully appreciated? 

How is it supported ? 

Do you use the box system ? 

How many patients annually ? 

What proportion surgical ? 

Are medicines and treatment free ? 

Are physician’s services free ? 

Thirty-eight dispensaries were visited. Ex- 
cept in some cases of house surgeons or physi- 
cians, physicians and surgeons serve without 
compensation. Most of the dispensaries use 
cards, one of which is given to every patient 
applying. It must be presented at each sub- 
sequent visit and serves as a record for the 
assistance of physicians. A specimen card 
reads: 

Surgical Service every day from 10 to 1l a. m., except 
Sunday. 
PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL, 
817 Spruce Street. 
T. S. K. Morton, M. D. 
Jos. M. SPELLissy, M. D. 


Date, 3 mo., 7, 1896. 
Always bring this card with you. 


Dr. W. D. GREEN 
Dr. R. G. LECoNTE 
No. 616. 
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The answers to Mrs. Williams’s questions, 
as collated from her separate reports concern- 
ing the several dispensaries, show the follow- 
ing results: 

There were eight dispensaries established 
before 1862, eight between 1867 and 1877, 
eight between 1877 and 1887, and nine in the 
seven years between 1887 and 1894. 

In reference to the appreciation of the work: 
thirteen thought the work appreciated by the 
beneficiaries, two thought it was somewhat 
appreciated, two thought it was highly appre- 
ciated, one that it was not appreciated, and 
twenty made no report. 

Two dispensaries report no abuse of charity, 
two not much, thirteen that privileges are 
somewhat abused, and one questions the 
applicants carefully, two report much abuse, 
and eighteen give no report. 

The dispensaries were supported as follows: 
five by membership fees and contributions, 
five by contributions and State grants, three 
by contributions, two by ‘‘ charity,’’ two by 
‘*hospital funds;’’ one each: by endowment, 
membership fees and contributions, by legacies 
and contributions, by endowments, by endow- 
ments and contributions, by Jewish Hospital 
Association, by J. B. Stetson, by Bethany 
Mission, by endowment and State grant; 
thirteen made no report. 

The use of a contribution box was reported 
by twenty-two, eight do not use it, and eight 
made no report. In no case does there seem 
to be sufficient money collected by the contri- 
bution boxes to materially aid in the support 
of the dispensaries. 

The total number of treatments for the year 
1895 amounts to 470,000. 

The percentage of surgical cases was re- 
ported in twenty-one instances, and in seven- 
teen it was not reported. In those dispensaries 
making returns upon this point, the surgical 
cases amounted to thirty-three per cent. 

In fourteen dispensaries, medicine was sup- 
plied free, in two it was not free, in nine it 
was free only to the very poor, in two it was 
given for a nominal fee of five or ten cents, in 
one it was furnished at reduced rates, and ten 


| made no report. 


Treatment is free in twenty-one out of the 
thirty-eight dispensaries visited, four reported 
as free to the poor, one as free as far as 
‘*finances permit,’?’ one as free in three- 
fourths of the cases, one charges a small fee 
of twenty-five cents, one makes moderate 
charges, and six make no report. 

In the discussion of the results shown by 
her investigation, Mrs. Williams raises the 


| question of the effect upon character of so 


much free treatment, and she also seems to 


| think that physicians suffer hardship in the 
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loss of practice which follows from the indis- 
criminate alms-giving of the dispensaries. 
She cites the fact that at the Demilt Dispen- 
sary, of New York, only forty to fifty per 
cent of the patients now pay for treatment, 
while ninety per cent paid before 1893; and 
she also calls attention to the use of the dis- 
pensaries by people sufficiently well off to 
come for treatment in fine clothes and even in 
carriages. 

Mrs. Williams evidently thinks that the 
dispensaries are abused, that their influence is 
often demoralizing, and that they interfere 
with the legitimate business of physicians. 
The remedies suggested are: 

‘*1, Cut down the power of the dispensaries. 

‘*2. Restrict their establishment. 

‘*3. Oblige them to have telephonic commu- 
nication with the charity organizations. 

‘‘4, Establish beneficial associations, where 
the physicians are paid salaries, and where 
they can afford to treat patients at moderate 
fees. 

‘*5. Refuse dispensary aid to persons who 
are able to pay, and refer them to the benefi- 
cial associations for treatment.’’ 

We should look for many difficulties in 
any attempt to carry out these recommenda- 
tions. While inquiries might be made about 
chronic applicants, treatment for injuries or 
acute illness cannot be deferred pending inves- 
tigations as to the ability of patients to pay. 

To restrict the powers of dispensaries, or to 
interfere with their establishment, without 
doing more harm than good, would require 
action taken only after a most careful study 
of the whole matter. The establishment of 
beneficial associations which would do the 
dispensary work means the general existence 
of the self-respect which the dispensary sys- 
tem tends to undermine. 

Mrs. Williams has performed a valuable 
public service in bringing the whole matter 
to the attention of an influential bedy of 
women. Like many other things in our 
social life, the dispensary system has its good 
and its bad features, and it is extremely diffi- 
cult to have the known advantages without 
the attending known or suspected evils. A 
great deal of patient study is needed to arrive 
at the methods which will give the best re- 
sults with the least harm. Women can serve 
the community most signally if they will take 
up questions of this character and work out 
practical solutions, but for such work not 
only time and energy is needed—a certain 
training is necessary. The activities of wom- 
en’s clubs will make the need of such training 
apparent, and women will be found to do the 
preliminary studying which will thoroughly 
equip them. X. 
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From Montaigne. 


Habit is a second nature. 


Let us a little permit Nature to have her own way; 
she better understands her own affairs than we. 


There is no man so good, who, were he to submit all 
his thoughts and actions to the laws, would not deserve 
hanging ten times in his life. 


Man is certainly stark mad; he cannot make a worm, 
and yet he will be making gods by dozens. 


A little folly is desirable in him that will not be guilty 
of stupidity. 

I find that the best virtue I have has in it some tinc- 
ture of vice. 


Nothing is so firmly believed as what we least know. 


I speak truth, not so much as I would, but as much as 
I dare; and I dare a little the more as I grow older. 


He who should teach men to die would at the same 
time teach them to live. 


How many worthy men have we seen survive their 
own reputation! 


I have never seen a greater monster or miracle in the 
world than myself. 


We are born to inquire after truth; it belongs to a 
greater power to possess it. 


Truth itself has not the privilege to be spoken at all 
times and in all sorts. 


There are some defeats more triumphant than victories. 
A wise man never loses anything if he has himself. 


He that I am reading seems always to have the most 
force. 


For a desperate disease a desperate cure. 


He who confers a benefit on anyone loves him better 
than he is beloved by him again. 


Nature forms us for ourselves, not for others; to be, 
not to seem. 


There is more ado to interpret interpretations than to 
interpret the things, and more books upon books than 
upon all other subjects; we do nothing but comment 
upon one another. 


The mariner of old said to Neptune in a great tem- 
pest, ‘‘O God! thou mayest save me if thou wilt, and if 
thou wilt thou mayest destroy me; but whether or no I 
will steer my rudder true.’’ 
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GATHERING CLoups. A Tale of the Days of 
St. Chrysostom. By Frederic W. Farrar, 
D. D. New York and London : Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1895. 

This book is well described by its author’s 
own words. It is ‘‘an historic picture in 
which fiction has been allowed free play as 
regards matters which do not affect the im- 
portant facts, but of which every circumstance 
bearing on my main design is rigidly accurate, 
or, at any rate, is derived from the authentic 
testimony of contemporary pagans, and of the 
saints and fathers of the Church of God.’’ 

The story begins with an account of the re- 
volt in Antioch in 387. The boy Philip, by 
thoughtlessly throwing a stone, provokes the 
destruction of the images of the imperial 
family. As soon as the riot is over the citi- 
zens are thunderstruck at the thought of the 
consequences of their folly. The only man 
who is undaunted is John the Preacher. To 
him Philip flees for protection, and from that 
hour John (St. Chrysostom) and Philip, the 
chief characters in this tale, become insepa- 
rable companions. By means of their adven- 
tures and travels, Dean Farrar introduces all 
the notable events and persons in the Roman 
Empire during the ensuing twenty years. 
The last two or three chapters carry the ac- 
count on to 438, but the work really ends in 
407. 

The author has a thorough knowledge of the 
sources for the period, his style is attractive 
and the whole book is of thrilling interest. 
Romans and barbarians, Christians and pa- 
gans, monks and warriors cross and recross 
the scene. Dean Farrar has a catholic sym- 
pathy with them all; the only men whom he 
dislikes and despises are the so-called Chris- 
tians, who are making the Church of God a 
by-word of scorn to the pagans. He portrays 
unhesitatingly all the vices which had crept 
into the Church and debased it. It is a sor- 
rowful period to contemplate. ‘‘ The apparent 
triumph of Christianity was in some sense, 
and for a time, its real defeat, the corruption 
of its simplicity, the defacement of its purest 
and loftiest beauty.’’ Philip feels that it is 
dangerous for an honest man to become a 
priest. 

It is unnecessary to state that the author is 
an ardent Christian, and that even in the dark- 
ness of this period, when the saints were 
squabbling—no more dignified word would 
describe their petty quarrels—the bishops were 
intriguing, and the great mass of Christians 
were unworthy of the name, he sees that all 
was not lost. ‘‘The sun was often clouded; 
but behind that veil of earthly mists, on the 
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days which seemed most dark, it was there 


| always, flaming in the zenith, and it could 


make the darkest clouds palpitate with light. 
No age since Christ died was so utterly cor- 
rupt as not to produce some prophets and 
saints of God.’’ 

Chrysostom is the hero and the whole book 
centres about him. Dean Farrar does not fail 
to recognize his errors of judgment, yet suc- 
ceeds in bringing out the rugged strength and 
really lovable character of the saint. He com- 
pares him to Savonarola, but the comparison 
is wholly in Chrysostom’s favor. It is re- 
freshing amid all the vileness of the age to 
find one wan, who often made mistakes, but 
who never lowered his moral standard. 

It is inevitable that the historian should 
predominate in this book. Whole pages are 
filed with the history of the times. It may 
give the best idea of the work to mention some 
of the persons who flit across the pages. The 
emperors Theodosius, Arcadius and Honorius, 
the empress Eudocia, the eunuch Eutropius, 
the Goths, Gainas and Alaric, Stilicho the 
Vandal, the saints Jerome aud Uilus, the 
monks Simeon Stylites, Macedonius the Bar- 
ley-eater, the four Tall Brothers and Telema- 
chus, who stopped the gladiatorial games, all 
come before us as real human beings and not 
as mere historic names. The familiar anec- 
dotes of Honorius and his chicken ‘‘ Rome,’’ 
of Alaric at the siege of that city, of Serena 
and the necklace of Rhea, are told again. 
Possibly the anecdote of good Bishop Paulinus 
is less known. In gratitude for protection 
accorded to him by a Goth, he gave his episco- 
pal blessing to the latter and promised to pray 
to St. Felix forhim. ‘‘I thank you, father,’’ 
said the Goth, ‘‘ but would you mind offering 
your prayer for me to God instead?” It 
seems odd, in another place, to find a famous 
nineteenth century joke introduced. 

Some of the descriptions in this book are 
masterly. Among the best are the account of 
the riot in Antioch, the massacre of the Gauls 
at Constantinople, and the torture scene. This 
book is not a novel or a romance, but it 
belongs to the best class of historical fiction, 
and no one can read it without getting a 
better idea of the trials through which the 
Church has passed. 

Dana CARLETON Munro. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Is Pouire Soctery PoLire? AND OTHER Essays. 
By Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

In these days of striving for effect, and for 
an attention which it is hoped may be con- 
ceded to the painful and the bizarre, in literary 
workmanship, if not to that which pleases in 





literary art, there is a certain gentle refresh- 
ment in turning the leaves of a book which 
yields nothing to the modern tone, ignores a 
good deal of modern culture and shares not 
at all the apprehensions of those who would 
fain win the casual reader and are not sure of 
doing it. There is something distinctly well- 
bred in this assumption that nice people will 
be glad to hear what a well-bred woman of 
exceptional advantages has to say on subjects 
that are interesting to intelligent people who 
have not had time to put together their im- 
pressions. If these reflections with their sug- 
gestions of far-off forgotten things do not come 
to the busy reader, bringing this gentle refresh- 
ment, so much the worse for the busy reader 
who cannot afford to be absorbed in a less 
strenuous period than the present! The key- 
note of the book is given by the confident 
friendliness of the preface. Having read that 
we know that Mrs. Howe is speaki:g to a 
Boston audience which may be trusted not to 
misunderstand, to which, though it may co- 
quet with false gods, and smilingly tolerate 
foreign literatures, the traditions of Boston 
culture are dearer than any outside revela- 
tions. Now and then—as when she tells us 
of the man in the iron mask, or the French 
Henry’s practical estimate of a mass—we feel 
that the friendliness of this intercourse be- 
tween writer and reader might be supple- 
mented bya little more confidence in the latter; 
but in the main her’s is not an attitude to beget 
any bitterness of impatience. 

In the essays on ‘‘ Polite Society’’ and 
‘‘The Salon in America’’ there is much wis- 
dom and common sense, which if society 
would heed, society would be a better and 
more wholesome thing. Some of the hints 
may appear quite rudimentary, and perhaps 
there is something a trifle too Spartan in the 
uncompromising statement, ‘‘ Flattery is in 
itself an offence against politeness.’’ Can one 
destroy a custom hallowed by success and ob- 
servance by such an assertion as this? Our 
feebleness likes better the epigrammatic sug- 
gestion, ‘‘ Manners are not like clothes, you can 
mend them best when you have them on.’’ 
And when she speaks of the ‘‘ law of reserve, 
upon which the traditions of good society are 
based,’’ she emphasizes a fact which seems in 
certain circles to be so nearly forgotten that 
we are thankful for its reiteration. But there 
is a hint of danger that polite society—even 
the polite society of Boston—may loom too 
large upon the mental horizon and be taken 
too seriously, even though the subject of 
manners be of interest to every thoughtful 
person. It is only the pen of the satirist 
that should touch society’s foibles—a keener 
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A paper like that on Paris is almost alarming 
in the extent of the field it reviews. We learn 
with a sigh that ‘‘ French romance has in it 
much despair of the cause of virtue,’’ and 
realize that this is pretty near the conclusion 
more specialized investigation has reached. 
And when an observer like Mr. W. C. Brownell 
writes a volume on French traits, we admire 
the confidence that characterizes the French 
nation in a couple of sentences and offers 
them a final word of advice. 

But setting aside the question of the value 
of all such comment, Mrs. Howe’s book is to 
the curious a representation of a period inter- 
esting in itself, and passing away, and such 
representations have a value of their own. A 
time when incidents of the fall of the Bastile 
were fresh as well as vivid, where if one spoke 
of the premier pas qui cozte, one translated it, 
when women’s clubs were novel regenerators, 
when an appeal to America to ‘‘ invite to her 
shores the dethroned heroes of liberal thought 
and policy’’ roused a throb of responsive en- 
thusiasm, rather than a sigh of misgiving, and 
when the drivers of public carriages in Paris 
were often intoxicated. And it should not be 
forgotten that it was as well a period of general 
loftiness of aim and sane ideas of life and an 
unaffected sympathy with serious things. 
And, in the very presence of the newest wo- 
man, be it remembered, a period when an 
American woman was prepared to meet on 
their own soil Greek representatives bearing 
official compliments and converse with them 
in their own language with all fitting grace 
and dignity. The debt of the American peo- 
ple to Mrs. Howe still remains firmly based 
on her ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic,’’ and 
will not be pushed therefrom to other grounds 
by the appearance of such volumes as this, 
but a yet deeper debt, which it is not slow to 
recognize, it owes to the men and women of 
the era and the conclusions which she has for 
so many years finely represented. 

A. Ee. 


Notes. 

There are not many popular modern plays which de- 
serve a permanent literary form; their success is usually 
due to the actors who interpret them. Hermann Suder- 
mann’s ‘‘ Magda”’ (translated by C. E. A. Winslow for 
Lamson Wolff & Co., Boston) is an exception. It is a 
powerful tragedy of literary merit. With admirable skill, 
and without the satire which might be expected from a 
modern dramatist, the author has depicted the contracted 
bigoted life of a provincial German town, and he has 
done it so clearly that the reader feels instinctively that 
catastrophe is inevitable when from the great world 
without the truant Magda enters fresh from her tri- 
umphs and her sins. 

The leading characters are vivid creations, not depen- 
dent upon the player’s skill to convince us of their 
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capricious; the old father, proud, obstinate and inflexi- 
ble in his narrow ideals of a Christian’s duty and a sol- 
dier’s honor; Von Keller, ready with fine phrases and 
utterly despicable; and best of all the Pastor Heffterdingt 
who has endured so much and prevailed over self so 
bravely that even the scornful singer quails before his 
invincible righteousness—these are all real people. 
Their story is a sad one but not morbid. 


In ‘‘Adam Jobnstone’s Son’’ (Macmillan) we have 
Marion Crawford in his characteristic vein. There isa 
simple but thrilling story which moves swiftly without 
digression, a very few characters—there are only six in 
this particular novel—drawn with force and power, a 
style lucid and direct, a dialogue natural but never bril- 
liant, and occasional parenthetic generalizations about 
numan life that are sometimes profound and always 
wholesome. Whatever may be said derogatory to 
Crawtord’s fiction it must be admitted that he is at least 
masculine, and this masculinity has preserved him from 
hysteria and all the murky phantasms which have re- 
duced so much current fiction to utter absurdity. 

The plot of ‘‘Adam Johnstone’s Son’’ 1s original. A 
husband and wife have been divorced and by subsequent 
marriages the husband becomes father of a son and the 
wife mother of a daughter. These young people meet, 
unaware of the history of their parents. The course of 
their true love runs roughly because of an indiscretion 
which the young man has committed, and when the 
story of their elders is revealed there is sufticient emo- 
tion for the most exacting reader. The book is absorb- 
ingly interesting like most of Crawford’s novels, but, 
also like most of the others, the force is not quite sus- 
tained throughout; the first chapter is almost worthy of 
comparison with the opening passages of ‘*Don Orsino,”’ 
a master-piece of writing in the grand style, but the rich 
promise is not fultilled in the subsequent pages. 


‘* The Massacre of the Innocents and other Tales by 
Belgian Writers’? (Stone and Kimball, Chicago), is a 
collection of translations made by Edith Wingate Rinder 
for the purpose of illustrating the ‘‘ Belgian Renais- 
sance.’’? The title story is by Maurice Maeterlinck, ‘‘ The 
Belgian Shakespeare,’’ and three of the others are by 
Georges Eekhoud, who, according to the translator, is 
one of the greatest writers that Belgium has produced. 
Maeterlinck is already an Anglo-American fad, and the 
causes of literary popularity are past finding out ; hence, 
we shall venture no predictions as to the fate of this 
book among American readers. We can only say that 
we find it dreary past all power of expression. 

rhose stories which are not a minute depiction of 
very sordid realities are impressionism and symbolism 
run mad. Of course symbolism is at present a name to 
conjure with, and he who does not wax rapturous over 
suspended clauses, inarticulate particles, endless reiter- 
ations and multitudinous exclamation points, is regarded 
by the elect as deficient in psychological perception. 
Perhaps the elect are right. Nevertheless at least two 
of the so-called ‘‘ tales’? challenge comparison with some- 
what less pretentious literature, which was until recently 
held in some esteem in various quarters of the globe. 
‘The Massacre ot the Innocents,’’ by Maeterlinck, and 
‘**The Denial of Saint Peter,’? by Eugene Demolder, are 
new versions of ancient lore; each is longer than its 
prototype, and each is given in a Flemish setting. We 
are aware that the old masters painted sacred subjects 
with the realism of their own environment, but we have 
supposed that they did so through ignorance ; and we 
have been so laboriously instructed in the merits of ‘‘ local 
color,’’ that we are of necessity a little startled to read 
that the Roman soldiers who guarded Christ in Pilate’s 
hall spent their leisere in playing cards, smoking pipes, 
and drinking beer. And somehow—though this is doubt- 
less rank ‘‘ Philistinism’’—the new version of Peter’s 
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repentance, which caused him to be *‘ gript with a pain 
as violent as if he had eaten unripe fruit,’’ seems a little 
less impressive than the older story, which was content 
to say that ‘‘ he went out and wept bitterly.’’ 


The plan for a complete history of English literature, 
announced many years ago by Macmillan & Co., has 
undergone modification in the working out. The volume 
on the Elizabethan period, by Mr. George Saintsbury, and 
that on the eighteenth century, by Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
appeared promptly ; but Mr. Stopford Brooke’s volume 
was delayed, and when it did come it treated only of the 
Anglo-Saxon period, leaving a gap, that of the Middle 
English period. , This will presumably be filled by Mr. 
Brooke, who, apparently departing from the original 
scheme, has announced that his book was the first volume 
of a complete history to be written by himself. In the 
meantime students have waited impatiently for the 
last volume, covering the nineteenth century, whose 
author was to be Professor Edward Dowden. At last the 
book is published, but it is by Professor Saintsbury, 
who states that he has relieved Professor Dowden of the 
task. This is a disappointment, for it is derogatory to 
no one’s fame to say that Professor Dowden is better 
equipped for such a task than any other contemporary 
scholar. 

Yet the student should be grateful for anything as 
competent as this ‘‘History of Nineteenth Century Litera- 
ture,’’ for it is practically the first book in the field. 
Henry Morley’s book is only a sketch, Mrs. Oliphant’s 
five volumes are out of the question for any serious 
purpose, and Mr. Stedman confines his work to the 
poetry of a portion of the period. Thus, Professor 
Saintsbury’s task was that of the pioneer, and commen- 
surately difficult. Under the circumstances he has done 
his work very well. Of course, there will be numerous 
quarrels with him for his plan of selection and omission, 
because his individual judgment had to be the final 
arbiter, as time has not yet sifted the material. There 
is the same arbitrary arrangement in groups and classes 
of writers which lessens the value of the writer’s volume 
on Elizabethan literature as a text-book ; but the di- 
gressions into ‘‘ essays on style’’ are less frequent than 
in the earlier volume, and the proportions are maintained 
in amanner which makes the later work a better text- 
book than the former. The student must, however, be 
warned against Mr. Saintsbury’s chronological inaccur- 
acies ; ‘‘dates’’ are his weak point. 


In his preface to ‘‘Art and Humanity in Homer,”’’ 
(Macmillan), Mr. William Cranston Lawton states that 
‘this group of essays approached its present form as a 
course of ‘ Extension’ lectures;’’ as such they may be 
studied as models, for they combine two fundamental 
qualities of profitable University Extension labor, accu- 
rate scholarship and human sympathy. In addition, 
the author has the good fortune to be a poet, and he has 
woven in his critical narrative with his translations. 
He has done this with such delicate skill that the book 
forms an admirable introduction to Homer. The trans- 
lations are made in hexameters and Mr. Lawton’s 
defence of his method is suggestive. He admits that 
the measure is ill-adapted to original English poems, 
because it ‘‘ is too long for an ordinary English sentence,’’ 
necessitating ‘‘padding.’? But in translating Homer 
‘the thoughts are furnished us, the amount a line shall 
express is fixed.’’ His own translations approve the 
wisdom of his choice. Mr. Lawton’s prose style is al- 
ways good but in this book it is unusually graceful, and 
when he retells such an episode as that of Odysseus and 
the charming Nausicaa he makes an idyll which the 
reader, be he never so ignorant of Homer, must appre- 
ciate. 
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The distinctive note in Miss Alice Brown’s ‘‘ The 
Road to Castalay ’’ (Copeland & Day, Boston), is a mys- 
tical love for the subtler, more spiritual phases of nature. 
The poem ‘‘ Escape,’’ a really exquisite bit of workman- 
ship, is an appeal to the spirits of the woods to come and 
lead the hearts of men away from the pent-up cities and 
back into that freedom which is their natural right. 
A departure from the prevailing tone of the book is the 
poem entitled ‘‘ Trilby,’’? which pays to Mr. DuMaurier 
a compliment such as he cannot resist unless he is either 
more or Jess than human : 

“*O living image of eternal Youth ! 

Wrought with such large simplicity of truth 
That, now the pattern’s made and on the shelf, 
Each vows he might have cut it for himself; 

Nor marvels that we sang of empty days, 

Of rank-grown laurel and unpruned bays, 

While yet, in all this lonely Crusoe land, 

The Trilby footprint had not touched the sand. 
Here’s a new carelessness of Titan play. 

Here’s Ariel’s witchery to lead the way 

In such sweet artifice of dainty wit 

That men shall die with imitating it. 

Now every man’s old grief turns in its bed, 

And bleeds a drop or two, divinely red; 

Fair baby joys do rouse them, one by one, 
Dancing a lightsome round, though love be done; 
And Memory takes off her frontlet dim 

To bind a bit of tinsel round the rim. 

Dreams come to life, and faint foreshadowings 
Flutter anear us on reluctant wings. 

But not one pang, nay, though ’twere gall of bliss, 
And not one such awakening would we miss. 

O comrades, here’s true stuff! Ours to adore, 
And swear we’ll carve our cherry-stones no more !”’ 


Dr. Homer B. Sprague has edited Goldsmith’s ‘‘ The 
Vicar of Wakefield,’’ for Silver Burdette & Co., Boston. 
The notes are critical and philological, and give a sufli- 
cient explanation of all references in the text. Extracts 
from the comments of various authoritative critics give 
the pupil an intelligent basis for forming his own esti- 
mate of the novel. A course in English literature is 
scarcely complete if it omits this classic, and Dr. Sprague 
has made an excellent text-book of his edition. 


‘*Heredity and Christian Problems,’? by Amory H. 
Bradford, (Macmillan), is a call to the inductive study 
of theology, but of theology illuminated by sociology. 
The author pleads for an immediate and thorough-going 
admission that the theories of original sin and total de- 


pravity are dead and buried. In place of Augus- 
tinianism and Pelagianism he puts the modern views of 
heredity and environment and with the aid of common- 
place facts of sociology he illuminates these views and 
illustrates their relationship and their influence on 
human progress. 

Dr. Bradford disclaims all authority to speak about 
the solution of special problems. Still, he speaks force- 
fully and wisely concerning the law of mental and moral 
transmission, and the remedies for crime and pauperism. 
Ministers as well as parents would do well to ponder the 
pages which urge all in authority to counsel against 
loveless marriages and marriages assumed in defiance of 
the rights of unborn children whose teeth will surely be 
set on edge by the sour grapes the parents—grand- 
parents too—have eaten. Only the knavish or the 
very foolish, after reading this book, dare doubt that 
every man is in a real sense his brother’s keeper. The 
author disclaims originality; he is too modest. Surely 
it is original thinking which can quicken, as this book 
does, one’s sense of social solidarity, which can give the 
reader, however pessimistic, a brighter outlook on the 
world’s weakness and sorrow, its vice and crime, and in 
spite of all one’s misgivings about the present status of 
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| social reform, can give solid assurance of ‘‘ God within 
| the shadow, keeping watch above his own.”’ 

Very frivolous, fickle, ill-rexulated persons are they 
who disport themselves in Mr. Anthony Hope’s ‘‘ Come- 
dies of Courtship’’ (Scribner’s), such persons as the 
wise and discreet would carefully avoid in real life ; 
but nobody can be impatient with them in the 
book, for they are not people at all, but only fancies 
from this very clever story-teller’s fertile brain. They 
have nothing to do with prudence or propriety. Their 
mission is to get into bewildering entanglements, to 
bandy witty dialogue and to amuse the reader for a few 
hours. Having fulfilled their destiny they will be 
forgotten. 


To Longman’s English Classic series, uniformly good, 
has been added a volume of Milton’s ‘‘ L’Allegro,’”’ ** Il 
Penseroso,’? ‘‘Comus’’ and ‘* Lycidas,’’ edited by 
Professor William P. Trent. Each poem is prefaced 
with an introduction relating the facts of its composition 
and suggesting points of criticism. The notes are un- 
usually full, but as they are placed at the end of the 
volume they do not clog the text. They contain an 
abundance of historical, philological and critical matter, 
making the volume an admirable textbook of poetry. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


‘The Academic French Course,’’ by Antoine Maz- 
zarelli, is intended for the second year’s study of French; 
it is generously provided with vocabularies, and the gram- 
matical rules are stated briefly and clearly. American 
Book Company. $1.00. 

To their Questions of the Day Series, G. A. Putman’s 
Sons have added ‘‘ Natural Taxation, An Inquiry into 
the Practicability, Justice and Effects of aScientific and 
Natural Method of Taxation,’? by Thomas G. Shear- 
man. 


‘* Labor and its Relations to Law’”’ by F. J. Stimson 
consists of four lectures delivered at the Plymouth School 
of Ethics, July, 1895. The chapters are: ‘ History of 
the Law of Labor,’’ ‘‘ The Employment Contract,’’ 
“Strikes and Boycotts,’’ ‘‘ Forecast of the Future.”’ 
The publishers are Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

D. C. Heath & Co. publishasa textbook, ‘‘ A History 
of the United States’? by Allen C. Thomas, A. M. 

From the American Book Company we have ‘‘ Zodlogy 
for High Schoolsand Academies ’’ by Margaretta Burnet, 
and ‘‘ Elementary Lessons in Zodlogy,’’ by James G. 
Needham, M.S. 


From the same company we have the second part of 
“*Contes et Légendes,’’ by H. A. Guerber, a book of 
French legends and fairy tales prepared as an introduc- 
tion to general literature. 60 cents. 

The American Book Company also sends us a substan- 
tial and attractive canvas-bound' book, ‘‘ Elements of 
Geometry, Plane and Solid,’? by John Macnie, A. M. 
It is one of ‘‘ White’s Series of Mathematics.’’ The 
author states in his preface his belief that the purpose of 
such a work is not merely to present a useful system 
of knowledge, but ‘‘to afford to those who study this 
subject the only course of strict reascning with which 
the great majority of them will ever become closely 
acquainted.’’ And to thisend he has attempted to 
comply with Pascal’s chief laws of demonstration, ‘‘ to 
leave no obscure terms undefined ; to assume nothing 
not perfectly evident ; to prove everything at all doubt- 
ful, by reference to admitted principles.’’ The price of 
the book is $1.25 


—. 
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University Extension News 
and Announcements. 


Fourth Summer Meeting 


The inaugural lecture will be delivered on Monday 
Evening, July 6, at 8 p.m., in Howard Houston Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, by Hilaire Belloc, M. A., of 
Zalliol College, Oxford. Subject: The Roman Basis of 
Our Civilization. The Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania will preside. Admission, free by ticket. 

Introductory lecture of the Psychology Department on 
Mind and Body: The Problem of Modern Psychology, by 
Professor Witmer, at 9 a. m., on Monday, July 6, in 
Room 316, College Building (Third Floor). Illustrated 
by the stereopticon. Admission, free. 

“Reeular courses in all Departments will 
10.30 a. m., on Monday, July 6. 

Special evening lecture-recital on ‘‘ Parsifal,’’ on Tues- 
day, July 7, at 8 p. m., in College Chapel, by Mr. 
Thomas W. Surette. This lecture will be illustrated by 
the piano and by stereopticon views. Admission, fifty 
cents. Free only to students of the Music Department, 
and to those who hold Inclusive Ticket. 

Special evening lecture on the ‘‘ Philosophy and Util- 
ity of the Calculus,’’ on Wednesday, July 8, at 8 p. m., 
in the University Library, by Dr. Isaac J. Schwatt. 
Admission, fifty cents. Free to students of all depart- 
ments. 

Special evening course on The French Revolution, in 
the University Library, by Hilaire Belloc, M. A. 
Course Ticket, Two Dollars. Free only to those who 
hold Inclusive Tickets. 

Thursday, July 9, at 8 p. m. 

Society of France To-day. 

Friday, July 10, at 8 p. m. The Government and 

Society of France in the Eighteenth Century. 

Tuesday, July 14, at8 p.m. The Political Theory of 

the Revolution. 
Wednesday, July 15, at 8 p. m. 
Action. 

Thursday, July 16, at 8 p. m. The Wars of the 
Revolution. 

For other evening lectures see program of the different 
Departments. 


begin at 
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GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Saturday excursions will be made to places of histori- 
cal interest and field excursions will form a regular 
feature of the Science Department. A steamer excur- 
sion, giving an opportunity to see the upper and 
lower Delaware, is planned for one of the Saturdays. 
The trip will include a view of Cramp’s Ship Yards, 
Treaty Monument at Shackamaxon, Treaty Island, the 
new Delaware River Bridge, Riverton, and other beauti- 
ful suburbs on the upper Delaware, and League Island, 
Fort Mifflin and other interesting points in the lower 
river. The excursionists will probably lunch at Fort 
Mifflin. 

There will be opportunity at the Summer Meeting for 
lawn tennis, croquet, and bicycling. Students who play 
lawn tennis are advised to bring tennis racquets. Pro- 
vision is made for the safe storage of bicycles at the Uni- 
versity while students are attending lectures. 

A list of boarding houses, with prices ranging from 
four dollars to ten dollars per week, will be sent on 
application. 

A copy of the ‘‘ Visitors’ Reference Book to Philadel- 
phia,’’ (35 pp.), including information useful to stran- 
gers, will be sent free to any persons who expect to 
attend the Summer Meeting, on application to the 
Director. 
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PROGRAM OF HouRS. 


DEPARTMENT A. ROMAN LIFE AND THOUGHT. 


(Lectures will be delivered in Room 206, College Build- 
ing, West Wing, Second Floor.) 


First Week. 
10.30 A. M. Professor Shahan on The Relations or 

the Roman Empire and the Early Christian 
Society. (Ten lectures—July 6 to July 17, 
inclusive. ) 

July 6. The Roman World at the Dawn of 
Christianity. 

July 7. The Primitive Christian vs. the Roman 
Law. 

July 8. The Apologists and the Empire. 

July 9. Emperors and Persecutors. 

July 10. Christianity and the Higher Classes. 


12 M. Professor Hammond on Philosophy in Rome. 
(Three lectures—Monday to Wednesday, 
inclusive. ) 

July 6. Cicero. 
July 7. Seneca. 
July 8. Marcus Aurelius. 


12 M. July 9. Dr. Riess on Social and Religious 
Conditions in the Roman Empire from 
Hadrian to Severus. 


2.30 P. M. and 4 P. M. Professor Munroe Smith on 
The Roman Law in the Ancient and Mod- 
ern World. (Ten lectures—Monday to 
Friday, inclusive.) 


July 6. (2.30 P. M.) The Beginnings of Roman 
Law—Relation of the Roman Law to 
Primitive Indo-European Custom. Leges 
regiz and twelve tables. 

July 6. (4 P. M.) The ius civile of the Roman 
Republic. Secularization of Jurispru- 
dence. 


July 7. (230 P. M.) The ius gentium: Uni- 
form Commercial Law for the Entire Basin 
of the Mediterranean. 


July 7. (4 P. M.) The Transformation of the 
Civil Law by Pretorian Edict (ius honor- 
arium.) Denationalization of Law. 


July 8. (2.30 P. M.) The Law of the early 
Empire. Legislation and Jurisprudence. 
The Great Jurists of the Empire. Greek 
Influence and ius naturae. 


July & (4. P.M.) The Law of the late Em- 
pire. The Christian Church. Codification. 


July 9. (2.30 P. M.) Roman Law in the 
Middle Ages. Relation of Roman Law to 
Teutonic Custom. Roman Law as Per- 
sonal Statute and as Territorial Law. Law 
merchant. 


July 9. (4 P. M.) Roman Law in the Church 
of Rome. The ius canonicum. 

July 10. (2.30 P. M.) The ‘‘ Reception ’’ of the 
Law Books of Justinian at the Close of the 
Middle Ages. (1100-1500). 


July 10. (4 P. M.) The Reaction against the 
Roman Law, Modern Codifications. Ro- 
man element in Modern Law. 
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8. P. M. July 6. Inaugural Lecture by Mr. Belloc 
on the The Roman Basis of Our Civiliza- 
tion. 


Second Week. 


9 A. M. Professor Munro on Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. (Five lectures 
—Monday to Friday inclusive. ) 

July 13. Gibbon as a Historian. 

July 14. Gibbon’s Estimate of the Civilization 
of the Age of the Antonines. 

July 15. Gibbon’s Attitude toward Christianity. 

July 16. Gibbon’s Account of the Fall of the 
Roman Empire. 

July 17. Gibbon’s Attitude toward the Middle 
Ages, 


10.30 A. M. Professor Shahan on the Relations of 
the Roman Empire and the Early Christian 
Society (Continued). 

July 13. Philosophy, Religion and Society in the 
Third Century. 

July 14. The Literary Warfare against Chris- 
tianity. 

July 15. The Influence of Hellas. 

July 16. The Victory of the Galilean. 

July 17, Church and State in the Fourth Cen- 
tury. 

12. M. Professor Gudeman on Roman Historiograph- 
ers. (Three lectures—Monday to Wednes- 
day inclusive. ) 

July 13. Historical Epics of 
Ennius. Early Annalists. 

July 14. Sallust and Livy. 

July 15. Tacitus and Suetonius. 


Noevius and 


8 P. M. July 13. Professor Gudeman on the Alex- 
andrian Library and Museum. 


Third Week. 

9. A. M. Professor Clement L. Smith on Roman 
Poetry in the Augustan Age. (Five lec- 
tures—Monday to Friday inclusive. ) 

July 20. (Introductory) Development of the 
Art of Poetry among the Romans, to the 
Beginning of the Augustan Period. Influ- 
ences Which Shaped the Character of that 
Period. 

July 21. Virgil. 

July 22. Horace. 

July 23. The Elegiac Poets. 

July 24. Influence of the Augustan Poets on 
Later Literature. 


10.30 A. M. Rev. William Bayard Hale on The 
Transformation of Christianity under Rom- 
an Influence. (Five lectures—Monday to 
Friday inclusive. ) 

July 20. (Introductory) The Latin Conception 
of the Church. 

July 21. Ambrose. 

July 22. Jerome. 

July 23. Augustine. 

July 24. Gregory. 


12 M. Professor Merrill on The Principate. (Two 
lectures—Tuesday and Wednesday. ) 

July 21. The Prince as Magistrate: the founda- 
tion of the Principate; its legal basis; its 
titles and insignia; the relation of its 
powers to those of the old republican 
magistracies. 
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July 22. The Prince as Master: the centraliza- 
tion of legislative, administrative and 
judicial rights and functions in the person 
of an individual dominus, and the progress 
toward absolutism. 


Fourth Week. 


9 A. M. Professor Goodyear on Debt of the Nine- 
teenth Century to Rome. (Five lectures— 
Monday to Friday inclusive. ) 

Philosophy of Roman Art. 

3. Monuments and Relies of Pompeii. 

July Ruins of Rome and the Provinces. 

July 39. Ruins of the East Jordan Country. 

July 31. The Roman Decadence and Relics of 

Early Christian Rome. 


10.30 A. M. Professor Peck on Scenes from Private 
Life of the Romans. (Five lectures— 
Monday to Friday inclusive. ) 


July 27. Child Life. 

July 28. The Position of Woman. 

July 29. A Day with a Roman Gentleman. 
July 30. The Appian Way. 

July 31. The Roman Forum. 


July 
July ¢ 


DEPARTMENT B. PSYCHOLOGY. 


(Lectures in Room 316, College Building. Laboratory 
Courses in Biological Laboratory, Thirty-seventh and 
Pine streets. ) 

9 A. M. Modern Problems in Psychology (Twenty 
lectures by Professor Witmer, July 6 to 31, 
inclusive). 


11 A. M. Experimental Psychology 
course of twenty 
Witmer and assistants, 
inclusive ). 

2.30 P. M. Child Psychology (Laboratory course of 
twenty sessions by Professor Witmer and 
assistants, July 6 to 31, inclusive). 


(Laboratory 
by Prof ssor 


July 6 to 31, 


SeSSLONS 


. Anatomy of the Nervous System and Sense 
Organs (Laboratory course of twenty ses- 
sions by Dr. A. Ferree Witmer, July 6 to 
31, inclusive). 


The work of the students of this Department will be 
much facilitated by the manual of simple experiments 
which is being prepared for the course in Experimental 
Psychology, and by a similar manual, or syllabus, for 
the course on Child Psychology. 


DEPARTMENT C, MUSIC, 


(Lectures on Harmony and Counterpoint, in Room 106, 
College Building, West Wing, First Floor. 
Either of these courses may be withdrawn 
if there are less than ten applicants. Lec- 
tures on Sonata, Church Music and Opera 
in College Chapel). 


. Pianoforte Sonata. (Four lectures by Mr. 
Surrette—July 8 to July 13, inclusive.) 
Church Music. (Three lectures by Mr. 
Surrette—July 15 to 17, inclusive.) 

Opera. (Three lectures by Mr. Surrette— 
July 20 to 22, inclusive.) 


10.30 A. M. Solfeggio Class. (Ten sessions—July 
20 to July 31, inclusive.) 


10.30 A. M. Harmony. (Ten lectures by Professor 
Clarke—July 6 to July 17, inclusive.) 
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12 M. Counterpoint. (Ten lectures by Professor 
Clarke—July 6 to 17, inclusive ) 


8 P.M. July 7. Parsifal. Tlustrated by piano and 
by stereopticon views. Lecture recital by 
Mr. Surette. 


DEPARTMENT D. SCIENCE. 

(Lectures will be delivered in Biological Laboratory, 
Thirty-seventh and Pine streets, except 
Professor Wilson’s course on Natural Pro- 
ducts, which will be delivered in the 
Philadelphia Museums, 233 South Fourth 
street. ) 


First Week. 

9 A. M. Dr. Schmucker on The Life History of 
Insects, with particular reference to those 
injurious to vegetation. (Five lectures— 
Monday to Friday inclusive. ) 

July 6. The Structure of the Adult Insect. 

July 7. The Development of the Insect. 

July 8. Classification of Insects. 

July 9. Special Examples of Injurious Insects. 

July 10. Methods of Collecting and Mounting 
Specimens. 


2.30 P. M. Dr. Harshberger on the Natural History 
of Field and Garden Plants. (Five lectures 
Monday to Friday, inclusive. ) 

July 6. Weeds. 
bution. 

July 7. Weeds. Some Pestiferous Kinds. 

July 8. Root Esculents, such as Carrot, Tur- 
nip, Sweet Potato, etc 

July 9. Stem and Leaf Esculents: Potato, Cab- 
bage, ete. 

July 10. Flour and Fruit Esculents: 
flower, Apple, ete. 


2.30 P. M. Dr. M. E. Pennington on The Prin- 
ciples of Chemistry. (Ten leetures—July 
6 to 17, inclusive. ) 


Definition, Origin and Distri- 


Cauti- 


July 6. Water, its Elements and Compounds. 
July 7. Water, its Elements and Compounds. 
July & Air and the Compounds of Nitrogen. 
July 9. Chlorine, Bromine, and Iodine. 

July 10. Acids. 


. M. Dr. Macfarlane. (Two lectures, illustrated 
by specimens, diagrams, and stereopticon 
views—July 10 and 17.) 

July 10. Our Timber Trees in Health. 


Second Week. 

9 A.M. Professor Wilson on Natural Products. 
(Five lectures, Monday to Friday, inclu- 
sive. ) 

July 13. Vegetable Fibres. 
July 14, Animals Fibres. 
July 15. Teas, Coffees, Cocoas and Spices. 
July 16. Gums, Resins, Waxes and Oils. 
July 17. Forestry, Cabinet and other Woods: 
Tanning and Dyeing Materials. 
11 A. M. Dr. MacFarlane. (Continued. ) 
July 17. Our Timber Trees in Decay. 


2.30 P. M. Professor Halsted on Fungous Diseases 
of Plants. (Five lectures—Monday to Fri- 
day inclusive. ) 

July 13. (Introductory.) The Higher Crypto- 
gams—Ferns, Mosses, ete. 
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July 14. Fungi and Algae—General Methods of 
Growth and Spore Production. 

July 15. Field and Orchard Fungi— Wheat 
Rust, Oat Smut, Apple Rot, Pea Blight, 
ete. 

July 16. Fungi Injurious to Garden Crops. 

July 17. Blights, Mildews, ete., of Ornamental 
Plants. 


2.30 P. M. Dr. Pennington on the Principles of 
Chemistry. (Continued.) 


July 13. The Alkalies, and the Elements of the 
Soil. 
July 14. Metals. 
July 15. Carbon and the Hydrocarbons. 
July 16. Compounds of Carbon with Oxygen. 
July 17. Compounds of Carbon with Oxygen 
and Nitrogen. 
3 P. M. Dr. Macfarlane (continued). 
July 17. Our Timber Trees in Decay. 
Third Week. 
9 A. M. Dr. Robinson on the Evolution and Distri- 
bution of Flowering Plants. (Ten lectures 
—July 20 to July 31, inclusive. ) 
July 20. Some controlling influences in Plant 
Development. 
July 21. Significance of Variation. 
July 22. Plasticity of Plant Members. 
July 23. Climate and Specialized Floras. 
July 24. Competition in Securing Light and 
Food. 
11 A. M. July 24. Mrs. Lucy Langdon Williams 
Wilson on the Proper Correlation of Nature 
Studies. 


2.30 P. M. and 4 P. M. Professor Atwater on The 
Chemistry and Economy of Foods and 
Nutrition. (Five lectures—Monday to 
Wednesday inclusive. ) 

July 20. (2.30 P. M.) The Chemical Composi- 
tion of the Body and of Food. Potential 
Energy of Food. Digestibility of Food. 

July 20. (4 P. M.) Cooking of Food. Effects 
of Cooking upon Digestibility, and Nutri- 
tive Value. 

July 21. (2.30 P. M.) The Fitting of Foods to 
the Needs of the Body. Food and Work, 
Food and Health, Alcohol as Food. 

July 21. (4 P. M.) Pecuniary Economy of 
Food. Cheap versus Dear Food. Waste of 
Food. The Food of Wage Workers. Food 
of the Poor. 

July 22. (2.30 P. M.) The Teaching of Food 
Economy in the Schools. 

2.30 P. Mand 4 P. M. Dr. Benedict on the Chem- 
istry of Foods. (Five lectures—Wednesday 
to Friday inclusive.) 

July 22. (4 P. M.) Why the Body Needs Food. 
Consumption of Food in the Body. Excre- 
tory Products. 

July 23. (2.30 P. M.) Ingredients of Food. 

July 23. (4 P. M.) Composition of Food Mate- 
rials. 

July 24. (2.30 P. M.) Actions of Ferments, 
Digestion, Digestibility of Food. 

July 24. (4 P. M.) Cooking. 


Fourth Week. 


9 A. M. Dr. Robinson on The Evolution and Distri- 
bution of Flowering Plants. (Continued. ) 


July" 27. Biological Relations of Plants and 
Animals. 





July 28. Aids and Checks to Plant Distribution. 

July 29. Origin of Floral Organs. 

July 30. Pollination. 

July 31. Relation between Evolution and Clas- 
sification. Nature of Plant Affinities. 
Recent Progress and Present Problems in 
Systematic Botany. 


11 A.M. July 31. Dr. Vickers Oberholtzer on The 
Chemist as an Agent of Human Progress. 


2.30 P. M. Professor Frear on The Chemistry of the 
Soils. (Five lectures—Monday to Friday, 
inclusive. ) 

July 27. Introduction: The Air and the Mak- 
ing of the Soil. 
28. The Water Supply of the Plant. 

July 29. The Carbon Supply of the Plant. 

July 30. The Nitrogen Supply of the Plant. 

July 31. The Ashes of the Plant: Movement 

of the Nutritive Matter in the Plant. 


July 


Special evening lectures are conditionally promised by 
Dr. Charles W. Dabney, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and President of the University of Tennessee, and 
by Dr. A. C. True, Director of the Office of Experiment 
Stations, Washington, D. C. 


DEPARTMENT E. MATHEMATICS, 


(Lectures will be delivered in Room 104, West Wing, 
First Floor, and 204, West Wing, Second Floor. ) 


Schedule of hours will be arranged to suit the conve- 
nience of classes. General meeting of the students of 
the Department at 10 a. m., in Room 204, College Build- 
ing, Second Floor, West Wing. 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director, 
University Extension Office, 
111 South Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Summer Courses in Modern Psychology. 


On account of the unique character of the instruction 
offered in the Department of Psychology of the Univer- 
sity Extension Summer Meeting, it has been thought 
desirable to give a special description of the subject- 
matter of the courses offered in Educational, Physiolog- 
ical and Experimental Psychology, and of the methods 
pursued in the lectures and demonstrations by experi- 
ment. 

The four weeks of instruction will present a unification 
of the entire work of the Department of Psychology of 
the University of Pennsylvania, undertaken by an efli- 
cient corps of lecturers all trained in this university 
laboratory. The various instructors will present differ- 
ent phases of the same subject, all so co-ordinated that 
the work of the four weeks will be constantly cumulative, 
making a harmonious unit. 

The object of both the lecture course and the three 
laboratory courses will be the teaching of Psychology. 
In the several courses the methods of instruction and the 
subject-matter differ, but the centre of attention is 
always directed to an exposition of psychological princi- 
ples and facts. 

The course of twenty lectures is intended to be intro- 
ductory to the general study of Modern Psychology. It 
proposes to consider a number of important questions of a 
psychological and pedagogical nature, and to handle each 
one of these questions in a way that will suggest the 
attitude of Modern Psychology toward the particular 
problem, and, as far as possible, portray the extent of 
modern knowledge as to the facts involved. 
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The first ten lectures can be generally grouped as bear- 
ing upon the broad problem of Physiological Psychology. 
Some of the topics which are included in this course are 
not usually treated in connection with Physiological 
Psychology. They have been combined in this course, 
however, because it is believed that they are problems of 
considerable importance, and because it is believed that 
a treatment of such questions which lie near to the interest 
of the general public and of the teacher will serve to 
illuminate the scientific attitude and methods of Physi- 
ological Psychology. 

Some of these are subjects which have been the cause 
of misconceptions and nonsensical speculation. An at- 
tempt will be made to present a view of them in their 
true relation to science. For instance, the falsely called 
sciences of Phrenology and Palmistry will be presented 
as viewed by the modern scientist, and the evidence and 
importance of the physiological facts from which their 
authorities have derived their inferences will be con- 
sidered. A study will be madeas to the extent to which 
various classes of heads and hands may be regarded as 
typical. Specimens of typical skulls which have inter- 
ested modern anthropologists, as well as typical hands, 
will be examined in the lecture room. These only 
constitute a special department of the relation of Mental 
Traits and Bodily Characteristics, which will be treated 
inore fully, while the data as to degeneration and nerve 
signs collected by Lombroso, Max Nordau and other 
recent investigators will be treated from the point of 
view of the teacher and psychologist. The phenomena 
of genius,and precocity, and the extent to which modern 
medical science regards them as symptoms of mental 
disease, will be observed. 

The lesson given by modern study of the nervous sys- 
tem and its functions will be pointed out and the question 
“Are mental faculties localized in the brain?’’ will 
be discussed. 

The function of speech will be taken up, as well as 
the relation of speech to right-handedness. 

A conservative, though fair estimate of the facts of 
hypnotism and double personality will be presented; 
and the occurrence of suggestion and automatism in 
every-day life will be treated so as to show how the facts 
which lead alleged confirmation to tlte claims of spirit- 
ualists and other occult performers when interpreted 
by+the man of science are resolvable into mental and 
nervous abnormalities. 

The remaining ten lectures of the second half of the 
lecture course will include the discussion of general 
problems of Introspective Psychology,—the phenomena 
of Thought and Action with a consideration of the value 
of Modern Psychology to the teacher as well as to inves- 
tigators in the different fields of knowledge. Charts, 
anatomical models, photographs and the stereopticon will 
be used throughout the course whenever necessary for 
purposes of illustration. 

The problems discussed will first cover Sensation, 
Perception and Apperception; Thinking—what and how 
we think. Next will be considered abnormalities like 
the mathematical prodigy, the musical prodigy and 
oddities in human thought, including colored audition, 
the seeing of colors when certain sounds are heard, the 
tone-color of certain modern decadent poetry, cases ot 
chronic bad spellers through mental defect. 

The psychical factors involved in the production of 
bodily movements will be treated from the standpoint 
of recent Physiological Psychology, as well as impulse 
and desire, pleasure and pain. Esthetic pleasure or 
the feeling of beauty, will afford scope for a most inter- 
esting study; while the discussion of moral conduct— 
its conditions and development, gives opportunity for 
presenting recent results attained by mental physiolo- 
gists and criminologists in the most important field of 
current inquiry. 

This course eoncludes with three lectures on the 
sources, methods and value of the Modern Psychology; 
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Psychology in its relation to other fields of knowledge; 
the psychologist as a man of science; and the question, 
can the teacher put a knowledge of Psychology to practi- 
cal service ? 

Three laboratory courses are oftered in Experimental 
Psychology, Child-Psychology and the Anatomy of the 
Nervous System. Each will consist of twenty sessions 
of two hours daily. 

The course in Experimental Psychology will consist 
of a series of experiments to be performed by each stu- 
dent making practical demonstrations for himself, 
acquiring facility in the use of the apparatus of the Psy- 
chological Laboratory, University of Pennsylvania, which 
in equipment for original research, is ranked among the 
ten well-equipped laboratories in the world. 

Besides the work of each daily session additional time 
outside of class-hours may be spent in the laboratory by 
each student in individual experimentation under the 
direction of the assistant instructors. For this purpose 
a specially prepared manual will outline a more ex- 
tended series of experiments. 

The object of this course is to give instruction in 
modern Psychology and to demonstrate methods of 
teaching the science from an experimental standpoint. 
Not only will instruction be given in the use of modern 
instruments, but simple experiments will be illustrated, 
such as an instructor in Psychology could use to advan- 
tage in his teaching, without costly apparatus. 

The first week will be devoted to the study of Dermal 
Sensations. ‘Touch, pressure, heat, cold, and pain, and 
special nerves and skin spots belonging to these sensa- 
tions will be observed, as for instance, the fact that a 
spot of the skin which will feel heat will not feel sensa- 
tions which belong to other spots like cold, pain, 
pressure and touch. 

The second week will be occupied with sensations of 
sight—particularly optical illusions. Psychical, physi- 
ological and physical factors of vision will be discrimi- 
nated. The interesting experiments involved in color 
mixing will be conducted. Double-vision, the blind spot, 
and the retinal and kinzsthic momenta in the perception 
of binocular perspective will be considered. 

The third week will be given to sensations of hear- 
ing. The esthetic combinations of musical tones— 
harmony, discord and rhythm will be observed. The 
theory of the numerical relative atmospheric vibrations 
to the production of musical and noise sounds, the 
musical scale, overtones, the use of the resonator, and 
the functions of special organs in hearing different sounds 
will be discussed and illustrated. 

In the fourth week the class will work at the measur- 
ing by time-recording instruments of movement, bodily 
reactions, and simple mental processes. 

The chronograph, which will be used in electrical 
connection with the various measuring instruments, is a 
clock whose time unit as presented on its dial is one- 
thousandth of a second. Instruments for furnishing 
stimuli of sound, light and electrical shock, will be used 
by the students, and exercise will be given in the 
methods of calculating averages. 

The same experiments that are performed ona single 
individual by means of these instruments will be dem- 
onstrated without apparatus through the agency of chain 
reactions upon groups of individuals holding one 
another’s hands in a way which procures a combined 
reaction for the whole group instead of a single indi- 
vidual reaction. This is not only a valuable means of 
demonstrating with great readiness the varying times of 
diverse mental'processes, but serves to illustrate a service- 
able method of studying such variations in different 
classes of persons, and yives the student a ready 
method of studying these processes in case he should 
subsequently be interested in carrying on such obser- 
vations. 

A laboratory course of twenty sessions will be devoted 
to the Methods and Results of Child-Psychology. 
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In the first week, attention will be given to the con- 
tents of children’s minds and their processes of thinking; 
in the second week, memory, will-power and attention; 
in the third week, the measurement of the bodies and 
minds of children; in the fourth week, the characteristics 
of defective children, and the special methods of training 
them. 

This course is intended for teachers and students of 
Psychology interested in the modern methods of observ- 
ing the mental and physical characteristics of children at 
all periods of their development. Class and individual 
experiments will be made, not upon children, but upon 
members of the class, serving the purpose of illustrating 
the methods of experimentation. A feature of the work 
will be visits te institutions for the training of defective 
children, for the purpose of studying types of children 
and the Psychology of the special methods of instructing 
the imbecile and the idiot, the deaf and dumb, the blind, 
and the youthful moral defective. This course will be 
of especial value to that constantly increasing number 
of Normal School and College students who intend 
to prepare themselves for the work of teaching. 

A laboratory course of twenty sessions will be given 
in the Anatomy of the Brain, Nervous System and 
Sense Oigans, conducted by the instructor in Physiology 
and Pathology of the University of Pennsylvania and of 
Nervous Diseases in the Polyclinic College and Hospital. 

This course will give attention to the gross anatomy 
and minute structure of the nervous system and the 
sense-organs, dissection of the human brain by the 
students, the study of prepared specimens, charts, 
models and microscopic sections. For the study of men- 
tal diseases, arrangements will be made for demonstra- 
tions of the most important types in insanity, and brain 
and nerve disorders in the hospitals and insane asylums. 

A student may give his entire time to any one of the 
three laboratory courses, Experimental Psychology, 
Child-Psychology, or Anatomy, or he may distribute his 
time and attention over the several subjects of instruc- 
tion offered. The instruction offered does not require 
nor presuppose any special training in Psychology. It 
is believed, however, that the work will appeal to spe- 
cial students of Psychology, as well as to beginners, 
owing to the use that will be made of experimentation 
and demonstration. The lectures and laboratory courses 
combined present an outline of modern Psychological 
principles and methods that will be found to be of ser- 
vice to those preparing themselves to give instruction 
in these subjects in colleges and normal schools, as 
well as institute lecturers. 

F. EDGE KAVANAGH. 


Notice to Summer Meeting Students 
in Psychology. 


Students of the Department of Psychology at the 
Summer Meeting, particularly those entering for the 
Course in Child-Psychology, will find it of advantage to 
attend the meeting of the American Association to pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, to be held at the 
Pennsylvania Training School for Feeble-minded Chil- 
dren, in Philadelphia, July 1-10 inclusive. Physicians 
interested in the training of the deat, teachers of the deaf, 
and psychologists will take an active part in this meeting. 
Students in the Course in Child-Psychology will visit 
this institution and attend one or more sessions of the 
association, for the purpose of studying psychological 
methods and results in this important department of 
instruction. The Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Instruction of the Blind will be visited for similar pur- 
poses; the school will not be in active session during 
July, but school work will be examined and methods 

| of instruction demonstrated. The mentally defective 
classes and the methods employed to improve their con- 
| dition will be studied at the Pennsylvania Institution 
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for the Training of the Feeble Minded. The methods of 
treating moral defectives will be examined by visits to 
reformatory institutions. 

These visits will form important studies in ‘‘ Compar- 
ative Psychology and Pedagogy.’’ The individual work 
of the student will be much facilitated by the manual of 
simple experiments which is being prepared for the 
Course in Experimental Psychology and by a similar 
manual or syllabus for the Course in Child-Psychology. 
These manuals, the visits to special educational institu- 
tions, and, in connection with the laboratory course on 
the Anatomy of the Nervous System, the demonstrations 

f the actual human brain, combined with the clinical 
study of mentally abnormal types, are special features 
of this year’s course in Psychology, making the labora- 
tory courses the means of obtaining at first hand a 
knowledge of those facts upon which all psychological 
principles depend. Thus the aim will be throughout 
to train the student to habits of individual psychologi- 
cal observation and speculation as well as to outline 
established facts and derived principles. 


Mr. Hudson Shaw’s Report. 
7b the Directors of the American Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching. 


GENTLEMEN :—I beg to submit to you a report of the 
work of the University Extension Centres in Philadel- 
phia and neighboring towns where I have been privi- 
leged to lecture doing the past five months under your 
auspices. 

The regular Centres where full courses have been 
delivered are twenty in number: Association Local (2 
courses), Germantown (2 courses), West Philadelphia, 
North Philadelphia, Young Friends’ Association, Cam- 
den, Burlington, Moorestown, Lancaster, Ogontz, 
Orange, Wilmington, Washington, Baltimore, Brooklyn, 
Association Course (Ireland), Bainbridge Street (colored 
Centre), Kensington (artisan Centre), altogether 120 
course-lectures. Single lectures have also been given at 
fourteen places. 

The total attendance at all lectures may be estimated 
at about 8000 (course lectures) plus 4309 (single lec- 
tures), 12,300 persons. The total number of attendants 
has been over 52.000. 

All things considered, I am bound to say that in ten 
years’ experience of University Extension I have never 
been more delighted with the results of a session’s work, 
never been confronted with so few difficulties or discour- 
agements, never more filled with hope for the future of 
our movement. Of the above twenty American Centres, 
ten are extremely good, seven are satisfactory or prom- 
ise to become so, and only two or three are disappointing. 
I have never had such a record before. 

The advance made upon last year is quite remarkable. 
From the educational, solid-reading point of view, I 
believe the Centres to be 30 or 40 per cent better than 
they were twelve months ago. Conspicuous examples 
are Camden, West Philadelphia and Orange, formerly 
little more than lecture audiences, now fully equipped 
Extension Centres, with excellent classes and students’ 
associations, able to submit to the test of examination. 
It is indeed in class work that the improvement this year 
has been most marked. In England we usually expect 
that 10 to 20 per cent of our Centres will be deficient in 
this particulur. Here there is scarcely a single Centre 
where class work has been impossible. As for the classes 
of Association Local, West Philadelphia, Camden, 
Orange, Bainbridge Street, I have few equal to them in 
England, while Germantown, Moorestown, Burlington, 
the Young Friends’ Association, and Baltimore did 
excellent work. 

The course of lectures before the Association Local 
Centre deserves special mention, as in almost all respects 
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it represents the high-water mark of University Exten- 
sion so far as I have seen it. The following points are 
worth noting 
1. The attendance has been the largest yet known, 
since the movement began twenty-two years 
ago, averaging nearly 1000. 


2. Fourteen lectures were given continuously, and 
the course of study extended to four months. 


3. The lecturer was engaged with his students 
usually from 7.15 to 9.45, almost double the 
usual time for instruction. The class met 
twelve times (it continues to do so now that 
the lectures are over) the attendance being 
limited only by our room-space, and of the 
forty-five readers, twenty-five presented them- 
selves for examination. Again, a record in my 
experience. 


4. The Centre pays its way and is in a strong finan- 
cial position, with substantial balances. 

5. The audience was more representative than many 
suppose. Few artisans attended, but I am 
informed that from 100 to 150 school teachers 
were present. 


3. The reading lists from the students and the ex- 
amination results, which are extremely 
satisfactory, have convinced me that as re- 
gards the main point of systematic study and 
reading, this is a model Centre, the best I 
have ever known. 


organization is excellent. No hitch in 
arrangements anywhere. But I hope that 
before long this strong Centre will provide 
itself with a suitable class-room and library. 


Perhaps the most important point is this: The 
whole audience of this Centre does not appear 
in Association Hall. In the truest Extension 
spirit of sharing its privileges, this rich 
Centre has by generous aid made possible 
two others, at Bainbridge Street, where the 
four hundred students were colored people, 
and at Kensington, where there was an 
audience of nearly six hundred artisans. 
These Centres were most successful, and 
several of the best students from other 
Centres have been assisting in the classes at 
these Centres, and bringing about that inter- 
communication of culture and labor which 
is one of the great aims of our movement 


Looking at the Centres as a whole, the points concern- 
ing the year’s work that strike me are these: 


1. We have emerged from the stage of mere lecture 
audiences. There is a class of true students 
at almost every Centre on my list. 


. There is no up-hill work, no apathy. Whatever 
the subject, Florence or Ireland, ancient 
history or modern, American audiences are 
ke nto know. They keep awake, even on a 
tropical afternoon with the thermometer at 
93°. 


. The organization of the General Society, and 
that of the various Centres, are equally in a 
high state of efficiency. The machine now 
moves like clockwork, and the small catas- 
trophes don’t happen. 


. The difficulty of books is decreasing. An invalua- 
ble connection between the Free Library 
system and our own has been established, 
and has proved to be of the greatest service. 
I hope it will extend. The two complement 
each other. 
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5. Preparation for lectures is increasing. At Cam- 
den twelve study classes, and at Orange thirty 
were held to prepare for coming courses. 
Several Centres also are continuing their 
work during the summer. 


6. Centres are less unready to take examinations. 
Of twelve that might have had examinations, 
nine did. The Association Local students 
have produced the best results; Moorestown 
and Orange have had the greatest number of 
candidates (8 per cent )in proportion to their 
audiences. Germantown is still modest in 
this matter. The records of the General 
Society show, that about two hundred students 
have passed examinations on the work of the 
season of 1895-96. 


7. Great good, I am sure, has been accomplished by 
the two Conferences held this session, in 
enabling us to feel our unity, and the soli- 
darity of the movement. I do not think we 
shall have to complain in future of any lack 
of that Extension enthusiasm, which is so 
noticeable in the Oxford and Cambridge 
schemes in England. 


&. New ground, so far as I am concerned, has been 
broken at Bainbridge street amongst the 
colored people, and amongst the artisan 
population at Kensington. Both Centres 
have been admirably organized, and are 
peculiarly interesting and stimulating. It 
would have been worth while crossing the 
Atlantic for the class at Bainbridge street, 
with their quick intelligence and keen desire 
for knowledge, and no Extension lecturer 
could wish for a better reward than is to be 
found in the enthusiasm and_ receptivity 
of the workingmen of Kensington. These 
Centres convince me of this, that the time is 
ripe for following up the good but quiet work 
already done by the society, by a vigorous 
forward movement amongst classes which we 
particularly wish to reach. It is a libel that 
they will not accept us. I have never seen 
in Manchester or Birmingham artisans so 
ready. 


I have no criticisms to offer, only congratulations to 
the Society and its Directors and Officers. For myself, 
I can scarcely wish for more successful Centres, more 
hard working students, more loyal and hearty co-opera- 
tion than I have experienced during the present session 
in Philadelphia. 

I remain, gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. Hupson SHAW. 


Mr. Graham Wallas. 


Mr. Graham Wallas is an M. A., of Oxford University, 
England, and took an excellent degree in Classical 
Honors from University College some twelve years ago. 
He is a well known man in England in three capacities: 
—(1) as one of the most brilliant of the young group of 
statesmen in London, with considerable influence now, 
likely enough to be a Cabinet Minister in the future; 
(2) as one of the leading educational reformers of the 
country, with a prominent position on the London 
School Board, which controls the future destiny of 500,- 
000 children; (3) as University Extension Lecturer, on 
the staffs of Oxford and London. I have no hesitation 
in saying that Mr. Graham Wallas is the ideal lecturer. 
He has every possible gift required: scholarship, enthus- 
iasm, a fine delivery, an excellent voice, special knowl- 
edge, humor, sympathy with his students, capacity to 
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adapt himself to all audiences, educated or uneducated. 
His subjects, which deal with Political Science, the 
development of municipal institutions and the duties of 
the citizen, are vitally important, and he is the best 
English authority upon them. I have never heard of 
any Centre where his lectures have not been brilliantly 
successful. If Mr. Graham Wallas cannot succeed, then 
no one can. That is my strong opinion. 
W. Hupson SHAW. 


Owen Scholarship Fund. 


Mr. Hudson Shaw desires to acknowledge with hearty 
thanks the following contributions from his Philadelphia 
friends to the ‘*‘ Joseph Owen Scholarship Fund.”’ 

Proceeds of sale of 822 copies ‘‘ Lord 
Falkland ’’ Lecture . $136.28 

Per Mr. J. G. Rosengarten . 
The Misses Blanchard, . 
Mr. C. C. Harrison 
Mr. F. B. Miles 
Miss Rosengarten 
Mrs. R. J. Randolph 
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Free Libraries and University 
Extension. 


Editor of THE CITIZEN, 

Str:—The growth of Free Libraries and University 
Extension marks the latest addition to the facilities for 
self-education in and near Philadelphia. The work of 
University Extension points out to students the books 
to be read both in preparation for lectures and to sup- 
plement the lessons thus suggested. The Free Library 
supplies these books, and thus University Extension 
serves as a corrective for mere indiscriminate reading. 
The Free Library of Philadelphia has set the example by 
putting on its shelves, both at its central library and at 
its branches, the books contained in the list given by 
Mr. Shaw in his carefully prepared syllabus of each of 
his lecture courses, thus greatly helping his students to 
practice the work so urgently impressed upon them, of 
following up the lectures by reading the authoritative 
books on the subject under discussion, so as to make the 
work progressive and continuous. The thousands of 
listeners to the University Extension lectures are those 
who can best use the facilities of the Free Library, and 
it can in turn give them the opportunity of studying at 
ease, under the guidance of the lecturers, whose teach- 
ing becomes an instruction in the best course of reading. 
The work of the University Extension Summer Meeting, 
mapped out in the circulars recently issued, will be 
greatly increased in value and interest by suggestions 
from the lecturers, of books that will be helpful to the 
students, thus enabling them to read in advance of the 
lectures, and to follow them by further study. It is in 
this way that the work of the summer school can be 
made most effective, and the Free Library can add to its 
stock of good reading the books recommended by the 
lecturers, who will thus help to form an army of intelli- 
gent readers, to whom the Free Library opens its doors 
and its shelves. 

The Free Library of Philadelphia has grown in popular 
favor with a rapidity that commends it as one of the 





most important means of continuing the work done by 
our public schools. It will make another step forward 
by further co-operation with University Extension, thus 
enlisting in its growing usefulness the best strength of 
the Extension work, its student classes. The fact that 
the Free Library and its branches can be easily used by 
residents of all parts of the city, will certainly lead to a 
still greater appreciation of the educational advantages 
of a Free Library in meeting the requirements of 
serious students by supplying them with text-books for 
continuous reading. The complaint that the Free 
Library leads only to reading light literature is abun- 
dantly answered by the list of books obtained for 
University Extension students and by the good use 
made of them during the past winter and its harvest of 
good work. 

University Extension is the leading factor in that 
method of a right use of the Free Library which hest 
justifies its increase. Philadelphia is fortunate in thus 
securing the co-operation of two recent additions to its 
educational facilities, and that in a way which heightens 
the value of both to the city. The remarkable increase 
in the circulation of the books of the Free Library is not 
more striking than the importance of making that circu- 
lation effective as a means of education and as a result 
of the instruction given in the systematic courses of 
University Extension. The readiness with which the 
Free Library met the suggestion of co-operation with 
University Extension of itself proves that the Free 
Library gladly avails itself of every facility for leading 
its readers on to better study. The same plan has been 
successfully put in operation by supplying books needed 
by the pupils of the Central High School and the 
Manual Training Schools and the Girls’ High and Nor- 
mal Schools. 

It is in this way that the limited resources of the Free 
Library of Philadelphia are put to the best use, and that 
University Extension brings within its scope the great 
army of teachers and pupils who constitute the real hope 
of higher instruction in and for this city. The question 
of comparison with Boston and New York and Chicago 
can be best answered by pointing to the work thus done 
in Philadelphia, where the Free Library and University 
Extension supplement each other, needing only public 
support to make them strong enough to meet every 
demand, and creating a demand which cannot fail in 
time to be met by giving each and all of these great fac- 
tors in education all the facilities and the money needed 
to enable them to continue and enlarge their work. 
University Extension and the Free Library thus go hand 
in hand in opening the road for the future of education 
in Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia. J. G. B. 


The Conference of Students’ 


tions. 


On the evening of April 25 there gathered in the New 
Century Club Drawing loom representatives of the 
Students’ Associations and Local Committees of the Uni- 
versity Extension Centres in and near Philadelphia, 
together with representatives of the society, the meeting 
being called to receive reports from class leaders, to 
hear addresses from Mr. Hudson Shaw, Mrs. Mary E. 
Mumford, Mr. Henry 8. Pancoast and others. 

Mr. Rosengarten, who presided, said that the lecture 
season being practically at an end it was desirable that 
stock should be taken and accounts cast up. He made 
a general statement of the work of the society for the 
academic year and then called for reports from the 
various class leaders. 

Mrs. Rose, president of the Camden ‘‘ Students’ Club ”’ 
(this being a new name adopted in place of the older 
title, ‘‘Students’ Class’’) reported that forty regular 


Associa- 
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members had participated in the class work in Camden; 
others belonged, but for various reasons were absent 
from some of the meetings. A number of students wrote 
from two to three papers each during the year, and one 
enthusiastic member wrote on eleven of the twelve prob- 
lems which Mr. Shaw had submitted for their study. In 
addition to the reading and discussion of four or five 
papers at each meeting there were readings from different 
histories, essays and poems bearing on the subject of the 
evening’s study. The influence of the class was felt by 
many who did not attend, for it stimulated reading and 
study in many families whose members did not belong 
to the class. The marked success of the class was due to 

| three causes; a preliminary meeting in the preceding 

| spring at which the year’s work was mapped out; the 
large number of persons who wrote papers and were thus 
inspired to study and research; the compilations from 
numerous writers of varying views. 

Mr, Green gave a brief history of the Students’ Associ- 
ation in Germantown; organized in 1891, it has always 
been an independent body, electing its own officers and 
conducting its own affairs, and usually arranging its own 
courses of study. Asarule, the meetings of at least one 
session have been devoted to preparatory study of the 
subject of the season’s lectures. In some years a second 
session has followed the completion of the lectures. The 
attendance has varied, with a maximum of one hundred 
and fifty and an average of about twenty-five or thirty. 
Topics are assigned at the first meeting of every session 
and it has been found easier to secure papers for these 
meetings than for the inspection of the lecturer. 

Miss Saunders, of the Young Friends’ Association, 
spoke from the point of view of a new organization and 
propounded a number of interesting problems for consid- 
eration, as, for instance, whether class work would be 
more profitable before or after the lecture; she confessed 
that on this point she was in a dilemma; the class work 
undoubtedly prepares the hearer for a more intelligent 
appreciation of the lecture, but the lecture unquestion- 
ably leads to better class work. She laid great stress on 
the plea that the syllabus and the problems should be in 
the hands of the class members at the beginning of the 
season’s work. 

Miss Stockton reported four distinct associations in 
operation in the West Philadelphia Centre: first, the class 
which follows the lecture; second, the Monday Study 
Class, whose meetings alternate with the lectures, and 
which follows courses of study collateral with the lcc- 
tures; third, the Hamilton Village Club, which is com- 
posed of young people who in their study followed the 
lectures closely and selected subjects suggested by Mr. 
Shaw in his class; fourth, the Half-Hour Reading Club, 
which binds each member to read a half-hour daily, the 
subject being the subject of the lecture course but the 
books being left to the choice of the individual. In all the 
work effort has been made to reach the individual and to 
encourage home reading. The University Extension 
lecture without a study class is little more than a 
Lyceum, and a study class without home preparatory 
work is trifling with opportunity. A difliculty in a 
large class in a great city is the want of social relations 
among its members; therefore it is better that there 
should be five study classes of twenty members each 
rather than one of a hundred members. Miss Stockton 
gave an interesting list of the reading done by a young 
girl, a member of the Hamilton Village Club, stating 
that she could have given more imposing lists but 
selected this as a fair average. It is as follows: Gardi- 
ner’s ‘‘ The Puritan Revolution ’’ (complete ); Gardiner’s 
‘* Students’ History’’ (one hundred pages); Church’s 
‘*Life of Cromwell’? (complete); Mozley’s essays on 
Laud and Strafford; Seeley’s ‘‘ Growth of British Policy”’ 
(two chapters); Green’s ‘‘Short History of the English 
People’ (the Puritan Revolution); Browning’s ‘‘ Staf- 
ford’’ (complete); Cordery and Phillpotts’s ‘* King and 
Commonwealth ’’ (complete); Goldwin Smith’s essay on 
Cromwell; part of Masson’s ‘‘ Life of Milton.’’ 
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Mrs. Dowie spoke for West Park Centre. There were 
three study meetings preliminary to the course on 
‘English Literature from Chaucer to the Present Day,”’ 
and at these meetings Chaucer’s poems were read and 
studied, after which the course was followed in accord- 
ance with the suggestions of the lecturer. Excellent 
work was done in the interpretation of Shakespeare’s 
plays, valuable assistance being lent by one member who 
was a capital reader of poetry. Some very young ladies 
from the High School were active participants in the 
meetings. 

Mr. Tillinghast said that there has always been a ghost 
of a Student’s Association in Association Local Centre, 
but that it came to be potent when it was announced 
that Mr. Shaw, because of his broken health, would be 
unable to examine papers. A large class was at once 
tormed and the benetits from it have been emphatic. 
There was not very much organization because the class 
was so fortunate as to have Mr. Shaw himself present. 
This plan brought the lecturer into close relationship 
with his students and the result was most gratifying. 
There were more candidates for examination than there 
have ever been before. At the close of the year’s work 
it was felt that to carry on what had been so favorably 
begun it would be necessary to have a more systematic 
organization, and this has now been accomplished. 

Miss Wilson, of Moorestown, stated that there have 
been two Students’ Classes in that Centre, each meeting 
once a week, one with an average attendance of ten, the 
other with an average attendance of six In the first the 
principal reading has been from Green’s ‘‘ Short History 
of the English People,’’ with references to the most 
important books named in Mr. Shaw’s syllabus. Since 
the completion of the course the members have met twice 
a week, at each session reviewing one of the lectures in 
preparation for the examination. The other class has 
confined itself to no one book but has had selected read- 
ings on the course and a discussion of the preceding 
lecture. Neither class has prepared papers. 

Mrs. Howell gave an account of the work done in 
surlington, N. J. The course there being delivered in 
the afternoon drew hearers from a number of neigh- 
boring towns. The regular class averaged thirty. 
Preparation work was done in three schools whose 
pupils attended the lectures. There is in Burling- 
ton a branch of the Round Robin Reading Club, which 
meets weekly and the work for this winter was devoted 
to the subject of Mr. Shaw’s lectures. There were six- 
teen members of this club, of whom about one-half had 
something to write about or read about for each meeting. 
It was demanded that each paper should afford instruc- 
tion and be entertaining. A rigid system of fines 
insured regular and prompt attendance, there being a 
tine of thirty-five cents for absence and twenty-five cents 
for tardiness. There were nine candidates from the 
Centre for examination of whom only three were mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Club, a delinquency deplored 
by the speaker. 

Mr. Morrow spoke for the North Philadelphia Centre. 
He contrasted the two types of Centres, that which 
attracts the educated classes of comparative leisure with 
the more uneducated classes unfamiliar with methods of 
study, the latter being most in need of University 
Extension. The speaker pleaded for a greater degree of 
co-operation between the two and for an increasing 
spirit of unselfishness on the part of the more fortunate 
class. The greatest desideratum for a successful Stu- 
dents’ Association is a good leader; representatives from 
the stronger Centres would doa good work if they volun- 
teered their services in this capacity to the weaker 
Centres. This is the more practicable as the strong 
Centres do most of their own work in the winter and 
are thus at liberty to assist their weaker brethren in the 
autumn term. 

The reports were followed by several general addresses. 
Mr. Pancoast said that he was more and more impressed 
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with the necessity for active study on the part of the 
hearers of a University Extension course, and with the 
efliciency of the Students’ Association in bringing about 
thisend. It is not sufficient that the students should 
merely read; they should read in such a manner as to 
stimulate their mental activities. The work of the 
Students’ Association, in the speaker’s opinion, should 
be preliminary to the lectures. He believed that the 
leader should be a member of the Centre, as this would 
insure greater freedom of discussion than would be pos- 
sible under the direction of a comparative stranger. The 
leader should be supplied with a specially prepared syl- 
labus, containing topics for discussions and essays, and 
also a selected list of books, the list printed in the 
regular syllabus being frequently too full for practical 
use. 

Mrs. Mumford spoke pleasantly on the subject of 
Philadelphia as the place where University Extension 
work had originated in America. 

Mr. Shaw then spoke of his work in America during 
the current University Extension term. It was the best 
in his experience of Extension work. He had a good 
word for each of his Centres, finding in each some dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. University Extension is 
warring against bigotry, stupidity, vulgarity and low 
ideas of life. It ought to take its place as a religious and 
moral movement. Sacrifices should be made to it as to 
a faith and creed. We are laying foundations for the 
future, a basis for the great democracy, and we are as yet 
but at the beginning of things. None of the movements 
in higher education can be self-supporting. Gratitude is 
due to Mr. Thomson and the officers of the Free Library 
for their assistance in facilitating the reading of Uni- 
versity Extension students. The two forces must work 
together and they work best in this co-operation. 

The meeting was well attended, and it was gratifying 
to see so many people met together for the purpose of 
hearing reports on methods and results of study in the 
Centres; there can be no doubt that in the minds of all 
most interested in Extension work there is a growing 
conviction of the necessity for diligent, systematic, intel- 
ligent study on the part of those who attend the lectures 
if the real educational purpose of University Extension 
is to be attained; and the reports from the Centres rep- 
resented at this meeting, as well as from many others not 
represented on that occasion, show that the problem of a 
right method is being dealt with in a most satisfactory 
manner. 


At the close of the lecture season, a score of students 
of Association Local Centre organized, under the name 
of Association Local Students’ Club of Philadelphia, to 
continue the work begun in connection with Mr. Shaw’s 
course of thirteen lectures on the Renaissance, the 
Reformation and the Revolution. 

The work has consisted of reading and discussion on 
definite problems prepared by the lecturer, and appointed 
in advance for each evening. For example, these are 
the three problems set for the meeting, May 19: 

1. The Swiss reformer Zwingli. 

2. What were Luther’s fundamental doctrines ? 

3. Was the Reformation mainly a moral revolt? 

The meetings of the Club have been held at fortnightly 
intervals, have had an excellent average attendance, 
and are declared on all hands, even by those members 
who live farthest away, to be well worth the time and 
effort expended in coming. 

The Club extends a cordial invitation to all students 
interested in the same line of work, and offers the fullest 
information in regard to its proceedings, through its 
secretary, Miss M. P. Saunders, 305 South Eleventh 
street, Philadelphia. 


‘* Be ruled by time, the wisest counselor of 
all.’’—Plutareh. 
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University Extension in the Bethle- 
hems, Penna. 


For three years courses were given under the auspices 
of the Bethlehem Centre of the American Society with 
excellent success. This fall the authorities of the Lehigh 
University, realizing the importance of the work, decided 
to make it a part of the activities of the institution, and 
President Drown arranged two series of lectures which 
were made free to all persons and were delivered in the 
hall of the South Bethlehem High School. Dr. Drown 
takes a warm interest in all projects for the improve- 
ment of the place and this plan proved a perfect success. 

The fall course was upon the development of archi- 
tecture and was given by six different lecturers each 
covering the field with which he was best acquainted 
and yet the series was connected, all being fully illus- 
trated. Thus the Rev. A. T. Clay, Ph. D. (then of the 
University of Pennsylvania) spoke on Babylonian Archi- 
tecture; Prof. Edward H. Williams, Jr., upon Eyvyptian 
Architecture; Prof. W. A. Robinson on the Greek 
Temple ; Prof. E. M. Hyde on Roman Architecture; 
Prof. L. C. Brickenstein, of Bethlehem, discussed the 
Gothic Cathedral; and Mr. F. C. Biggin treated of the 
Modern Development of Architecture. The course was 
well attended and a new series was decided upon. 

The spring course was delivered by the Rev. Elwood 
Worcester, Ph. D., Professor of Philosophy, upon 
“Several Non-Christian Religions.’’ The subjects treated 
were as follows: I. The Religion of the Vedas; II. Brah- 
manism; I{I. The Life and Sayings of Gautama Buddha; 
IV. The Victories and Spread of the Buddhistie Church; 
V. The Religion of Zoroaster; VI. Mohammedanism. 
This course was of especial interest owing to the general 
attention which the recent troubles in the Orient has 
called to the religions of these nations. The audiences 
at these lectures have numbered from four hundred to 
six hundred persons and the hall was quite inadequate 
to accommodate those who wished to attend. It is 
probable that new courses will be offered next year and 
some special courses be provided wherein classes czn be 
formed. 


On April 28, Mr. Hilaire Belloc, of Oxford, delivered 
his first lecture to an American audience in Association 
Hall; 650 people heard him, and it is seldom that a new 
lecturer is received with such cordial appreciation as was 
expressed at the close of the lecture. Mr. Belloc’s sub- 
ject was Joan of Arc; he showed the condition of France 
prior to her leadership, sketched her career, and con- 
cluded by analyzing the permanent effect which her 
work has had upon the destiny and character of the 
French people. Mr. Belloc spoke without manuscript 
or notes, with a ready command of vivid forcible 
language, with an historical imagination and with a 
philosophic insight that won the respect and admiration 
of all who heard him. 


A brief sketch of Mr. Belloc’s career will be of interest 
to those who expect to hear him at the summer meeting. 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc of Balliol, Oxford, obtained his 
elementary education in Cardinal Newman’s School, 
known as the Oratory, near Birmingham. He passed 
the London Matriculation examination, obtaining a very 
creditable standing at the unusually early age of sixteen. 
He entered the Honours School of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and a few months later won the Brackenbury 
Scholarship in History. He obtained a first class in the 
History School, taking his Bachelor’s degree in two 
years. He was at the head of a number of Students’ 
Clubs while incollege. While av undergraduate he was 
Librarian of the Oxford Debating Union, and was also 
President of that Society during the Lenten term of his 
last year. 
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After leaving the university he served in the French 
Artillery on the German Frontier, and on returning to 
England was associated for a time with the Pall Muli 
Gazette, while it was under the management of Mr. W. 
T. Stead, the present editor of The Review of Reviews. 
In this capacity he reported the famous Dock Strike, 
which was managed by Mr. John Burns, and also the 
French Elections of 1889. He has now plunged energeti- 
cally into University Extension work and has already 
made a brilliant record, both at the Summer Meeting 
and in the Centres. He will deliver the inaugural lec 
ture of the Summer Meeting on July 6, on ‘‘ The Roman 
Basis of our Civilization.’’ Later he will deliver an 
evening course of five lectures on the French Revolution. 
Mr. Belloc’s subjects are : 


The French Revolution. 


(1) The Government and Society of France 
to-day. 

(2) The Government and Society of France in 
the Eighteenth Century. 

(3) The Political Theory of the Revolution. 

(4) and (5) The Revolution in Action. 

(6) The Wars of the Revolution. 


President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, and 
Professor Lightner Witmer, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, will give addresses on psychological topics at 
the meeting of the American Association to promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, July 1 10, at the Penn- 
sylvania Training School for Feeble-minded Children, at 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


The announcement of the Edinburgh Summer Meet- 
ing, to be held from August 3 to 29, presents an attrac- 
tive program. There will be courses in Philosophy and 
Social Science, in History, in Psychology, Education 
and Physiology, in Civics and Hygiene, in Biology, in 
Geography and Geology and in Fine Arts. Special 
features are a series of geographical excursions, a series 
of musical recitals ‘‘illustrating three centuries of 
British music’’ and eight popular evening lectures. 


The following engagements have been made for next 
year: Association Local, Dr. Child (whose course in 
English literature will supplement the work done in 
history by Mr. Hudson Shaw during the past season), 
Mr. Graham Wallas and Mr. Belloc ; Germantown, Mr. 
Wallas ; Young Friends’ Association, Mr. Belloc ; Orange, 
Mr. Belloc ; South Philadelphia, Professor Young. 


On Saturday, May 23, Mr, Hudson Shaw sailed for 
England. His health improved during his stay in 
America, notwithstanding his hard work, and he expects 
to fully recover during the next few months which he 
will devote entirely to getting well. He will not return 
to America next year, but all his friends hope to see him 
here again before very long. 


University Extension students who expect to compete 
for the prizes offered for replies to Saintsbury’s article on 
Republics can get the May number of THE CITIZEN 
containing Saintsbury’s essay by sending ten cents to 
this office. 


Through the activity of Mr. J. Monroe Willard, Super- 
vising Principal of the Germantown Combined Grammar, 
Secondary and Primary School, there have been from 
forty to sixty teachers in attendance on the University 
Extension Courses in Germantown during the past 
season. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth C. Birney won the first scholarship, 
and Mrs. Anna F. Brush the second in the examinations 
of Association Local Centre. Mrs. Birney also won the 
prize for the best essay. 

The prize for the best essay from the West Philadel- 
phia Centre has been awarded to Miss C. M. Rockwell. 
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addition, for one year, the monthly journal of the 
Society The Citizen. 


Projection 


ece Lantern 


with 2000 Candle-power 
Self-Focusing Arc 
Electric Lamp. 


Our Self-Focusing Arc 
Electric Lamp 
is being extensively used in * 
photo-engraving and for balcony 
and stage lights in theatres. 
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James B. Pond > 


American Lecture and Music Bureau 


NINETEENTH SEASON (1896-7) 


Sole Manager for 


REv. LYMAN ABBOTT, 
GEO. W. CABLE, 
HALL CAINE, 
ALFRED COLLETT, 
JOHN Fox, JR., 
Mrs. GEO. KENNAN, 
HAMILTON W. MABIE, 
Wm. H. MCELRoy, 
SIR MICHAEL MEYENDORFF, 
POLK MILLER, 
HENRY E. NORTHRUP, 
GILBERT PARKER, 
LiEuT. R. E. PEARY, 
GARRETT P. SERVIsS, 
REV. DR. HENRY VAN DYKE, 
REV. JOHN WATSON, “ Ian Maclaren,”’ 
“Cupid in California.’ A picture play by 
JAMES HOWARD BRIDGE. 
Engagements with all the most celebrated lecturers and 


musical artists made through this Bureau. Address 
J. B. POND, Everett House, New York. 


The Projection Lantern in University Extension and other teaching holds so important a place, that 
not to use it whenever it can be used is to be behind the times. 

The Criterion Lantern is now generally conceded to be the best made, as within its scope is every 
possible lantern illustration, from the simple projection of the usual lantern slide view to the highest class 


scientific demonstration. 


Illustration represents our latest ‘‘Criterion ’’ Lantern, Model B, with Self-Focusing Arc Electric Lamp. 
Future advertisements will represent the ‘‘Criterion’’ with other forms of illuminant, and in various 


combinations for various uses. 


All changes are easily made, without the use of tools. 


We will be pleased to send printed matter to, and correspond with, inquirers, and to show apparatus in 
operation at either of our New York offices, or at any of our agencies. 
We are making special efforts in the educational field. 


AGENCIES: 


50 Bromfield street, Boston, Mass. 
35-39 S. Tenth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
23% Marietta street, Atlanta, Ga, 
126 Erie Co. Bank Build’g, Buffalo,N.Y. 


415 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
189 La Salle street, Chicago, III. 
131 Post street, San Francisco, Cal, 


J. B. Colt & Co. 


Main Office: 115-117 Nassau Street, New York. 
Up-town Office : 59 Fifth Ave. (near 13th St.), New York. 
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All About Alaska :— 

1. Sheldon Jackson, Alaska’s Apostle and Pioneer. By 
JOHN EATON, with portraits of Dr. Jackson, and other 
illustrations. 

The Gold Fields of Alaska. By Robert STEIN. 

The Boundary Question, the general aspects and re- 
sources of Alaska, summarized and reviewed from the 
latest leading articles on those subjects, with two maps. 
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Nicholas II, Czar of Russia. 
An exceptionally brilliant sketch of the newly crowned 
Czar, with portraits of the Czar, Czarina, and their child. 
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The Franco-Russian Alliance. 
By PIERRE DE COUBERTIN. 


hy 
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The People’s Food—A Great National Inquiry. 
Professor W. O. ATWATER and his work, with numerous 
illustrations. 
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St. Louis: This Year’s Convention City—with 14 illus- 
trations. 
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The Journalists of the Rosewater Family—with portraits. 


- 
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Besides these contributed special articles, the departments of the REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS for June give a thorough and readable Tucasslen of the world’s 
history during the past thirty days. 

The Editor’s Progress of the World, illustrated with dozens of timely 
portraits and pictures, covers a great range of the most significant human 
activities and interests. If one has not seen a newspaper during the whole 
month, a half hour in this department will leave one with a well proportioned 
and accurate idea of the great events valuable for any intelligent mind. 

Other departments furnish the best substance of all the important 
periodical literature that has just appeared, review the newest books, print the 
notable cartoons which illustrate the salient political and social happenings, at 
and give concise tables of events and bibliographies of the periodicals. ; 

If its subscribers’ judgments are to be trusted, the REVIEW OF REVIEWS + 
is ‘the one magazine indispensable twelve months out of the year.” rid 
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For Sale at all News Stands, 25c. 
Subscription Price, $2.50 Per Year. 


The Review of Reviews, 13 Astor Place, New York City. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


—OF THE— 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


SIX COMPLETE MONOGRAPHS ANNUALLY 


The following are the most recent numbers: 
VOLUME VIIil.—1893. 


No. 1. Report of the Proceedings of the Fifth Annual 
Meeting of the American Economic Association. 
Price, 75 cents. 

Nos. 2 anc 3. The Housing of the Poor in American 
Cities. By Marcus T. REYNOLDS, Ph. B., M. A., 
Price, $1.00. 

Nos. 4and §. Public Assistance of the Poor in France. 
By EMILY GREENE BALcH, A.B. Price, $1.00. 


No.6. The First Stages of the Tariff Policy of the | jonth of August in the beautiful Evangeline Valley. 


United States. 
$1.00. 


By WILLIAM HILL, A. M. 


VOLUME IX.—1894. 


Hand-Book and Report of the Sixth Annual Meeting. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Nos.1 and 2. Progressive Taxation in Theory and 
Practice. By EpwIn R. A. SELIGMAN, Ph. D. 
Price, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 

No. 3. The Theory of Transportation. By CHARLES 
H. COOLEY. Price, 75 cents. 

No. 4. Sir William Petty: A Study in English Eco- 
nomic Literature. By WILSON LLoypD BEVAN, M. 
A., Ph. D. Price, 75 cents. 

Nos. 5 and 6. Papers Read at the Seventh Annual 
Meeting. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, LL. D.; Davis 
R. DEWEY, Ph. D.; ARTHUR T. HADLEY, M. A. ; 
JoHN GRAHAM BROOKS. Price, $1.00. 


VOLUME X.—1895. 


Hand-Book and Report of the Seventh Annual Meet- 
ing. Price, 50 cents. 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3. The Canadian Banking System, 
1817-1890. By R. M. BRECKENRIDGE, Ph. D. 
Price, $1.50. 

No. 4. Poor Laws of Massachusetts and New York. 
By JOHN CUMMINGS, Ph. D. Price, 75 cents. 

Nos. 5 and 6. Letters of David Ricardo to John Ram- 
say McCulloch, 1816-1823. Edited, with annotations 
and notes, by J. H. HOLLANDER, Ph. D., Instructor 
in Economics, Johns Hopkins University. 


TO APPEAR SOON. 


The Race Traits and Tendencies of the American 
Negro. By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, F.S.S., 
Statistician to the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America. 

The annual membership fee of three dollars (life 
membership, fifty dollars) entitles one to all the pub- 
lications of the Association, as they appear, and toa 
discount of one-sixth, if one wishes to purchase back 
numbers or volumes. 


Price, 


For general information regarding membership, etc., 
address— 


JEREMIAH W. JENKS, Ph. D., 


Secretary American Economic Association, 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


All orders and inquiries for monographs should be ad- 
dressed to the publishers, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE CITIZEN. 
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| 


| profession. 


E DU CATI 0 Is the oldest of the high-class 
=~ ~~... educational magazines. It is 
nat contributed to and read by 
many of the leading educators of the day. It does not 
compete with the cheaper school papers which deal 
with class-room methods. It takes a broader outlook 
and discusses the deeper problems of pedagogy as a 
$3.00 a year. Sample copies for six 2c. 


stampseach. It should be in every Public Library 


and Reading Room. See that it is placed in yours. 


Vacation Tours to Nova Scotia. 


Select party of cultured people will spend the 


| Object, rest rather than touring. Scenery and asso- 


| ciations romantic. 


| 


} 
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Climate cool and invigorating. 
Rates reasonable. Third season, under personal con- 
duct of the Associate Editor of Education. 


KASSON & PALMER, 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A SERIES OF SIX SHORT STORIES 


BY 


EDWARD E. HALE, D.D. 


SUSAN'S ESCORT. 

HANDS OFF. 

COL. CLIPSHAM’S CALENDAR. 
A SAFE DEPOSIT. 

ONE GOOD TURN. 

RUNT CHROLINE’S PRESENT. 


Artistically Bound in White. 
Single Copies 40 Cents. 
Set of Six $2.00. 


Any two of these books given to every 
new Subscriber to LEND A HAND with two 
dollars. For three dollars and one name, we 
will send the set of Six Books and LEND A 


| HAND one year. 





THE 


Henry 7. Goates & G0. 


Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 


1326 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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A Few Books 
at Special Prices 


Selected from our list of... 


CHOICE REMAINDERS 


The following books are of excellent editions, the publications of the best houses. They are 
fresh and perfect stock, and will be found as represented. 


““WILLIAM HOGARTH.—A Memoir with Bibliog- 
raphy and Catalogue of Prints.’ By AUSTIN 
Dosson. With numerous illustrations and photo- 
gravure reproductions. Octavo, cloth. 


Reduced in price from $7.50 to $3.00. 


“He (Hogarth) was one of the greatest comic geniuses that 
ever lived. His pictures are rich,exuberant moral satires, ex- 
posing vice and folly in their most ludicrous points of view, and 
with a profound insight into the weak sides of character and 
manners in all their tendencies, combinations and contrasts." 

WILLIAM HAZLITT. 

Mr. Austin Dobson has produced in his ** William Hogarth” 
a work of the greatest interest to the scholar, the reader and 
the art student. The critical notes are clear, careful and full, 
and the er and catalogue added at the end of the 
book will be valuable for reference to the collector. 


THREE YEARS OF ARCTIC SERVICE.—An ac- 
count of the Lady, Franklin Bay Expedition of 
1881-84 and the attainment of the Farthest North. 
Magnificently illustrated with 150 Engravings, 
Maps and Charts. By Lieutenant A. W. GREELY, 
U.S. A. (commanding the expedition). In two 
volumes, royal 8vo, '4 morocco, full gilt edges. 


Reduced in Price from $16 00 to $4.00. 


‘*The most remarkable book ever produced upon the subject 
of Arctic explorations.’’—Journal of Commerce. 

“It is a terrible and tragic story, but Lieutenant Greely has 
elaborated none of the dreadful details to harrow and distress 
his readers. He = us a plain, unvarnished record of the 
experience of the Lady Franklin Bay Expedition; he has written 
with directness and dexterity, and has done everything to make 
his book important as a record of scientific research.” 

New York Times. 


THE MEMOIR OF A PROTESTANT.—Condemined 
to the Galleys of France for His Religion, written 
by Himself. Translated by Oliver Goldsmith, with 
an introduction by Austin Dobson. In two vol- 
umes, 16mo. Buckram. London, J. M. Dent & Co. 


Reduced in Price from $2.50 to $1.00. 


__.‘* The Memoirs of a Protestant’’ are published in two neat 
little volumes that appeal to the book-lover. The original was 
issued at Rotterdam in the year 1757 and was translated by 
Oliver Goldsmith in the following year. An added interest is 
lent tothe book in that it is Goldsmith’s first appearance in 
book form. The book itself is acontemporary account of the per- 
secutions and indignities suffered by the protestants of the time. 
The writer of the ‘“‘Memoir” is frank and unaffected and 
does not always condemn his persecutors, some of whom he 
thought to be sincerely desirous of serving God after a fashion 
different to his own. 


HYPERION—A Romance. By HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW. Illustrated with 30 full-page pho- 
togravure illustrations. One volume, small 8vo, 
cloth, ornamental, with gold stamp and gilt top. 

Reduced in Price from $3.50 to $1.25. 


This edition of ‘‘Hyperion”’ is the most beautiful made. 
We have a small number only at this price. 


A few volumes of the favorite Bell Series in 
fine bindings. 


THE BELLS. By EpGaAR ALLEN POE. 
by Darley, McCutcheon, Fredericks, 
King, Riordan and others. Square I2mo. 
calf, full gilt edges. 


Reduced in Price from $5.00 to $1.25. 


Illustrated 
Perkins, 
Tree 


THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT. By Ropert 
BurRNS. With illustrations by F. A. Chapman. 
Engraved by J. F. Filmer. Square 12mo. Full 
morocco, full gilt. 


Reduced in Price from $5.00 to $1.25. 


BINGEN ON THE RHINE. By CaRo.ine E. S. 
NorTon. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley, Fred. B. 
Schell, Fredericks, Perkins, Edmund H. Garrett 
and others. Square r2mo. Tree calf, full gilt 
edges. 


Reduced in Price from $5.00 to $1.25. 


FROM GREENLAND’S ICY MOUNTAINS. By 
REGINALD HEBER. With 20 illustrations by 
Frederick B. Schell. Square 12mo. Tree calf, 
full gilt edges. 


Reduced in Price from $5.00 to $1.25. 


THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS. By CLEMENT 
B. Moore. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley, Fred. 
B. Schell, Alfred Fredericks and Henry R. Poore. 
Square 12mo. Full morocco, gilt edges. 


Reduced in Price from $5.00 to $1.25. 


For Commencements books are the most appropriate and acceptable gifts. 
We havea large number of standard works in choice editions and many beautifully illustrated books to show 


you in the departments of History, Biography, Poetry, Fiction, etc., etc. 


books as low as any bookseller in the country. 
that you will not find in other stores. 


We sell all standard and current 


We also have hundreds of rare, curious and beautiful books 
THE FIRST TO HAVE NEW BOOKS. 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


FINE STATIONERY.... 


1326 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





